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FREDERICK C. CREWS 


E. M. Forster: The 
Limitations of Mythology 


HE MOST tantalizing, as well as the most prominent, fact about 
i i E. M. Forster’s use of Greek mythology is that, while two of his 
three earliest novels and most of his short stories (all early) are studded 
with mythological allusions, his last two novels are not. Howards End 
and A Passage to India are nearly devoid of such references, while 4 
Room with a View and The Longest Journey depend on mythology for 
thematic coherence as well as for decoration. The fact is tantalizing 
because mythology in the early novels is closely bound to Forster’s 
general view of the world; the question arises whether his gradual 
withdrawal from Hellenism signifies something deeper than the pass- 
ing of a literary vogue. If we can establish the precise import of myth- 
ology in the early work, it may be possible to see a correlation between 
changes in Forster’s technique and the broadening of his total outlook 
from one novel to the next. 

Some orientation to the problem may be gotten from Nietzsche’s 
famous distinction between the Apollonian and Dionysian principles. 
The Dionysian, according to Nietzsche in The Birth of Tragedy, is the 
spirit that feels the oneness of all things, and which consequently shares 
in all the pain and ecstasy in the universe. This Promethean seizure of 
forbidden experience quickly becomes unbearable and must be suc- 
ceeded by the spirit of Apollonianism. The Apollonian is the principium 
individuationis ; it recognizes forms, borders, and categories, and im- 
poses the image of finite humanity upon the disorder of experience. As 
opposed to the Dionysian involvement in excess, the Apollonian insists 
on measure and morality ; it substitutes the ideal of knowledge for that 
of participation. Tragedy, the highest of the arts, ideally transfixes 
experience at the moment when the Dionysian consciousness, tormented 
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by its too inclusive grasp of chaos, creates for itself an image world in 
which its vision is “sorted out” into stage conflicts—just the moment at 
which the unbearable is made bearable. Art is doomed to sterility, for 
Nietzsche, unless it draws its Apollonian images from a Dionysian in- 
toxication with the primal unity. 

If we ask to what extent these two terms apply to Forster’s English 
predecessors who used Greek mythology, we find a general trend of 
Apollonianism. Among romantic works, for instance, Keats’s Hyperion 
is Apollonian almost by definition ; it celebrates the ascendancy of the 
relatively rational Olympian gods. And Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound, while glorifying the rebellious Titans, is utterly Apollonian in 
spirit. Shelley’s Prometheus is as far from Dionysus as his Jupiter is. 
The Shelleyan apotheosis of human reason, the triumph of good over 
evil, the humanization of nature, are all foreign to Nietzsche’s Pro- 
metheanism, which defies the gods from a self-immolating, not a self- 
improving, urge. Most of the Victorians are still further removed from 
Nietzsche’s sense of the Dionysian. In Tennyson and Browning the 
myths become merely decoration for modern themes or occasions for 
the construction of psychological “characters.” Matthew Arnold’s clas- 
sicism was deeply felt but was equally free of Nietzschean frenzy. It 
was sweetness and light, not the brutal ecstasy of Dionysus, that Arnold 
looked for in the Greek nature, and his ideal was always the Apollonian 
one of se/lf-cultivation.? 

There are, however, certain Victorians who reveal the contrary spirit. 
Swinburne, though basically a humanist, dwelt on the erotic and sadis- 
tic elements that Nietzsche includes in the Dionysian, and was in fact 
a student of the monstrous cult of Dionysus. Pater, too, was intrigued 
by the Dionysian. His semi-anthropological essay, “A Study of Diony- 
sus,” attempts to be objective about the cult but contains such implicit 
value judgments as the following: 


A type of second birth, from first to last, [Dionysus] opens, in his series of annual 
changes, for minds on the look-out for it, the hope of a possible analogy, between 
the resurrection of nature, and something else, as yet unrealised, reserved for 
human souls; and the beautiful, weeping creature, vexed by the wind, suffering, 
torn to pieces, and rejuvenescent again at last... becomes an emblem or ideal of 
chastening and purification, and of final victory through suffering.? 


This is really Victorian ameliorism in disguise ; as Pater confesses, he 
is referring only “to ethical culture, to the perfecting of the moral 





1 The foregoing paragraph is indebted to Douglas Bush, \/ythology and the 
Romantic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), passim. 
2 Walter Pater, Greek Studies; A serics of Essays (New York, 1894), pp. 44 f. 
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nature.” Yet elsewhere Pater shows a less tendentious understanding 
of the myth. In his imaginary portrait, “Denys l’Auxerrois,” he rein- 
carnates the figure of Dionysus in a mediaeval French town. Denys 
(Dionysus) awakens the latent Dionysianism of the Christian villagers, 
who pass through the successive phases of the bacchant : exuberant joy, 
morbid savagery, and, finally, satiation and lethargy. It is unlikely that 
Pater intends us either to approve or disapprove of this sequence; he 
seems only to be dramatizing the idea that human nature in any age is 
susceptible to immersion in the Dionysian. Yet his story is suggestive 
in that it recognizes the sacrifices involved in Dionysianism; Pater 
woul seem to accept the Nietzschean point that true “harmony with 
nature” entails a rejection of the human norm, a subversion of rational 
morality. 

The relevance of this issue to E. M. Forster would seem at first to be 
nil. As an avowed humanist and apostle of reason, Forster is wary of 
Nietzschean emotional excesses. Tragedy is not his mode of seeing 
things ;* and, as for removing the veil of Maya and joining the totality 
of experience, A Passage to India tests the idea and finds it wanting. 
“Visions are supposed to entail profundity,” he writes, “but—Wait 
till you get one, dear reader !’’> The empty “ou-boum” of the Marabar 
Caves suggests that, if all experience is a unity, that unity is available 
to human senses only as a deadening, monotonous echo. And, in an age 
of cataclysms that might have satisfied even Nietzsche’s appetite for 
the titanic and the barbaric, Forster has persistently argued for the 
Apollonian spirit of moderation. His intellectual ideals—tolerance, 
skepticism, self-knowledge, and respect for factual truth-—form the 
essence of what Nietzsche stigmatized as Socratism.® 

It would seem odd, however, in view of Forster’s education, to find 
no traces of Dionysianism in his work. As a student of classics at Cam- 
bridge at the turn of the century, he could hardly have remained un- 
aware of a trend of development in anthropology that was directly 

3 Tbid., p. 44. 

4 Witness, e.g., his attitude toward war. Writing in 1939, he asked: “Ought 
we not, at such a moment, to act as Wagnerian heroes and heroines, who are 
raised above themselves by the conviction that all is lost or that all can be saved, 
and stride singing into the flames?” (Two Checrs for Democracy, New York, 
1951, p. 21). Nietzsche, for whom Wagner at one time represented the ideally 
tragic consciousness, would probably have replied in the affirmative. Forster, how- 
ever, simply remarks with customary realism that “No one who debates whether 
he shall behave tragically can possibly be a tragic character” (ibid., p. 21). 

5 4 Passage to India (New York, 1924), p. 208. 

6 It should be added that Nietzsche admired these virtues, and even admired 


Socrates. It was the lack of a counterbalancing Dionysian expansiveness that 
made them disagreeable to him. 
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influencing the interpretation of Greek literature. J. G. Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough, the first of whose twelve volumes appeared in 1890, 
vastly extended the concept of primitivism beyond the limits of abor- 
iginal cultures. Drawing examples from both the modern and the an- 
cient world, Frazer revealed a superstructure of magical beliefs under 
even, the most advanced societies. The relevance of this demonstration 
to classical studies is evident if we recall how suddenly Greek civiliza- 
tion blossomed ; in W. K. C. Guthrie’s words, “it had sprung at a bound 
from darkness into light.”7 As anthropologists began scrutinizing the 
classics for atavisms, so classicists acquired a new respect for anthro- 
pology. Jane Harrison, a Cambridge scholar like Frazer, was to recall 
that ‘‘we classical deaf-adders stopped our ears and closed our eyes; 
but at the mere sound of the magical words ‘Golden Bough’ the scales 
fell—we heard and understood.’’® 

What the classicists understood was, among other things, that the 
Olympian deities were to be regarded no longer in the decorative, static, 
half-serious fashion that had been customary since Ovid, but rather as 
the survivors of a battle with an earlier and cruder religion. The point 
made by Nietzsche in The Birth of Tragedy, that Apollonian religion 
gains its impetus from an awareness of the Dionysian chaos that pre- 
cedes it, was more or less corroborated.® And literary people were quick 
to see the application of Frazer’s researches to psychology. When Gil- 
bert Murray wrote that “There is hardly any horror of primitive super- 
stition of which we cannot find some distant traces in our Greek rec- 
ord,” he was adducing a reason for, not against, the study of Greek 
religion. Aided by such parallel work as Freud’s Totem and Taboo, 
Cambridge anthropology offered a rich new field for the literary imagi- 
nation to cultivate. The “dark gods” who recur in the pages of Joyce, 
Yeats, Lawrence, and Eliot are no longer the polite Olympians of pre- 
vious English literature, but rather personifications of subconscious 
human forces. The mysterious and often savage underside of man’s 
nature became a major subject of modern art, and with it came a re- 
vitalized notion of the truth of the Greek myths. 

Whether or not Forster felt this current, it is certain that his early 
stories show a distinct hospitality to the idea of Dionysianism. His tale, 





7W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods (London, 1950), p. 18. 

8 Jane Ellen Harrison, Reminiscences of a Student’s Life (London, 1925), p. 83. 

9T gather that one of the fruits of recent anthropology, however, has been the 
discovery that the simple antithesis between the cults of Dionysus and Apollo is 
untenable. There is evidence, indeed, that at certain moments the two deities were 
considered identical. See W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion: A 
Study of the Orphic Movement (London, 1952), pp. 43, 46, 218. 

10 Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (New York, 1925), pp. 15 f. 
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“The Story of a Panic,” comes to mind at once in this connection. It 
deals with the transformation of a normal English boy named Eustace 
into a disciple of “the great god Pan,” who appears (or one of whose 
satyrs appears) to Eustace in the Italian countryside. The story is built 
around the comic misunderstanding that Eustace’s fellow-Englishmen, 
including the narrator, display in trying to curtail the new Eustace’s 
activities. These include a delirious romp in the woods and a flow of 
rhetoric about “great forces and manifestations of Nature” : 


He spoke first of night and the stars and planets above his head, of the swarms of 
fire-flies below him, of the invisible sea below the fire-flies, of the great rocks 
covered with anemones and shells that were slumbering in the invisible sea. He 
spoke of the rivers and waterfalls, of the ripening bunches of grapes, of the 
smoking cone of Vesuvius and the hidden fire-channels that made the smoke, of 
the myriads of lizards who were lying curled up in the crannies of the sultry earth, 
of the showers of white rose-leaves that were tangled in his hair. And then he 
spoke of the rain and the wind by which all things are changed, of the air through 
which all things live, and of the woods in which all things can be hidden.1! 


This is at least superficially similar to the Dionysian participation in all 
experience. It is significant, too, that Forster neglects to claim that 
Eustace has been morally improved by his new naturalness ; although 
we are sympathetic with his escape from his staid countrymen, it is 
made clear that his Apollonian “character” has disintegrated. Insofar 
as the Dionysian equates freedom with wild excess, “The Story of a 
Panic” is Dionysian. 

Less mythological, though similar in theme, is “The Other Side of 
the Hedge,” which presents its hero with a choice between the ordinary 
temporal world and a timeless existence in which he can perceive “the 
‘magic song of nightingales, and the odour of invisible hay, and stars 
piercing the fading sky.”’!* Dionysian wildness is missing, but the story’s 
logic is Nietzschean—an awareness of the unity of all things is granted 
only after the temporal, “Socratic” spirit has been abandoned. Then, 
too, there is “The Story of the Siren,” an account of the destruction of 
two people who claim to have seen a siren and are considered mad by 
society. The moral of the story is obscure, but its frame, again, is a con- 
trast between the workaday human world and a darker, mythic order 
of experience. 

It is not difficult, however, to see that these stories are really in har- 
mony with Forster’s total ethical ideal. That ideal is the Apollonian one 
of proportion, but of vital proportion between body and soul, passion 
and intellect. In his novels, particularly in The Longest Journey and 





11 The Collecied Tales of E. M. Forster (New York, 1947), pp. 28 f. 
12 Jbid., p. 48. 
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Howards End, Forster has the leisure to bring his central characters 
around to this vital balance by subjecting them to what Margaret 
Schlegel calls “continuous excursions into either realm.”!* The short 
stories, on the other hand, must confine themselves to a single psycho- 
logical reversal, and this usually means that only the first “excursion” 
toward a final harmony can be undertaken, namely a confrontation of 
the passionate side of one’s nature. At bottom, Forster’s tales rest on a 
rather conventional antithesis between naturalness and inhibition, pa- 
ganism and suburban Christianity. 

This antithesis is the key to interpreting several of the tales not yet 
mentioned. In “Other Kingdom,” for example, the Apollo-Daphne 
myth is given a refreshing twist ; the girl who becomes a tree is spared 
not from ravishment but from the opposite, a life in which her senses 
would have been starved. Again, the faun who appears unexpectedly 
to the curate in “The Curate’s Friend” is at once a representative of the 
spirit of the countryside and a mirror in which the curate and his fiancée 
can see their true selves—their selves, that is, in natural rather than 
otherworldly terms. And “The Road From Colonus” offers its aged 
hero the hope of “becoming a god” like Oedipus. Standing in a hollow 
tree, he feels himself accepted into the heart of nature for the first time, 
and, though his companions save his life by cajoling him away, we are 
plainly expected to sympathize with his original wish. 

In each of these tales the Dionysian identification with nature points 
dimly ahead toward the Apollonian ideal of self-knowledge. Instead 
of losing all sense of relationship in sympathy with the world soul, 
Forster’s characters begin to see more relationships than previously ; 
they cherish their individuality more dearly. Forster himself, though he 
concurs with the Nietzschean view that man has a deep kinship with the 
forces of nature, recoils from any true commitment to the Dionysian. 
His paganism, like Pater’s, refers “to ethical culture, to the perfecting 
of the moral nature.” Between his attitude and Nietzsche’s lies a gap 
as broad as that between skepticism and mysticism, comedy and tragedy, 
moderation and heedless revolt. 

On the whole, then, Forster’s use of mythology in his short stories 
does not depart from the English romantic tradition. We need not refer 
to the anthropologists to see parallels to his way of regarding the 
Greeks ; it is implicit in Cambridge classicism of the 1890s and in the 
fashionable literature of that decade. He follows his friend and teacher, 
Lowes Dickinson, in looking to Greece for an antidote to Christian 
asceticism. The antidote, for both men, is not licentiousness but a de- 





13 Howards End (New York, 1954), p. 195. 
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tached and sophisticated acceptance of man’s physical nature. One of 
the commonplaces of Forster’s training at King’s College was the 
belief that spiritual health requires a frank respect for the body—that 
the monk and the beast are equally unwelcome as models of behavior. 
And this theme, which might be called the dominant one in Forster’s 
work before A Passage io India, may call to mind the influential 
novels of George Meredith. Meredith was very much in vogue when 
Forster began to write fiction, and Forster’s early work is packed with 
Meredithian fossils. Since Meredith’s comic imps, his didactic epi- 
grams, and his allusive method of narration all survive in Forster," it 
is not surprising that Forster’s paganism is somewhat Meredithian, too. 
Both writers employ mythology to illustrate the need for steering, as 
Meredith put it, between the ascetic rocks and the sensual whirlpools. 
When Forster confesses in Howards End that “of Pan and the ele- 
mental forces, the public has heard a little too much,”"* he is regretfully 
announcing the end of the late-Victorian tradition in which he himself 
has participated.1® 

Among Forster’s three earliest novels, Where Angels Fear to Tread 
is the least saturated with mythological allusions.’*? The values he en- 
dorses there—sincerity, spontaneity, and freedom from sexual repres- 
sion—are “pagan,” but he leaves the pagan gods out of his novel. There 
is, to be sure, a trace of Dionysianism embodied in the passionate Gino 
Carella and symbolized in the “terrible and mysterious” olive trees sur- 
rounding the village of Monteriano; and the dénouement, namely the 
revelation of Caroline Abbott’s fruitless desire for Gino, strikes Philip 
Herriton as an instance of the “cruel antique malice of the gods.”!* 





14 The comic imps are to be found in A Room With a View; their victim is 
Cecil Vyse. The epigrams are scattered through the first three novels, but are 
especially conspicuous in the moralizations of Mr. Failing in The Longest Jour- 
ney and of Mr. Emerson in A Room With A View. The method of narrating 
ordinary events in terms of heroic or mythical stories is restricted to A Room |Vith 
a View; see especially the Fiesole picnic mentioned below. 

15 Howards End, p. 108. 

16 Jt is impossible here to catalogue the various uses to which mythology was 
put in late-Victorian literature. Douglas Bush summarizes: “In the latter half of 
the century there is sufficient evidence that Pan is dead in the almost annual 
assertions that he is not; and so far as Dionysus could be said to have a renewal 
of life in the eighties and nineties, the wine of the world was perhaps less potent 
in nature than when put up in bottles” (/ythology and the Romantic Tradition, 
p. 396). 

17 No meaningful statement can be made about “development” among Forster’s 
first three novels, for their dates of composition are confused. It is known, for 
example, that 4 Room With a View (1908) was begun before The Longest 
Journey (1907), but completed later. Differences in genre or intention would 
seem to be more significant than dates of publication. 

18 Where Angels Fear to Tread (New York, 1958), p. 182. 
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“Centuries of aspiration and culture,” he thinks, ““—and the world could 
not escape it” (ibid., p. 182). Here, certainly, Forster is asking us to 
stand in awe of the force of passion—even though it is repression, not 
passion, whose sway produces the central catastrophe of the book.?® 

The ambivalence of passion—its potentiality for both destructive and 
creative results—is equally prominent in A Room With a View. The 
Florentine setting for the early action seems to elicit this duality. ““Was 
there more in her [Florence’s] frank beauty than met the eye,’ asks 
Forster, “—the power, perhaps, to evoke passions, good and bad, and 
to bring them speedily to a fulfillment ?”*° Florence witnesses not only 
the valuable passion of Lucy Honeychurch and George Emerson, but 
also the destructive passion of two Italians in a murderous quarrel in 
the Piazza Signoria, and it is obviously significant that the love affair 
begins at the scene of the murder. The dying Florentine, who “bent 
towards Lucy with a look of interest, as if he had an important message 
for her” (ibid., p. 70), seems symbolically to be asking her not to shrink 
from her feelings—the patent moral of the book. 

For our purposes here the scene is doubly meaningful, for it is satu- 
rated with mythology. Against the wishes of her prudish chaperone, 
Miss Bartlett, Lucy has bought a photograph of Botticelli’s “Birth of 
Venus,” and this becomes spattered with the murder victim’s blood (the 
passions of love and wrath are connected). The whole scene is presided 
over by the pagan gods who inhabit the fountain in the Piazza (see ibid., 
pp. 69 f.). The statues that relieve the Piazza’s severity, Forster ex- 
plains later, suggest “the conscious achievements of maturity.” The 
figures represented are immortal, but “immortality has come to them 
after experience, not before. Here, not only in the solitude of Nature, 
might a hero meet a goddess, or a heroine a god” (ibid., pp. 93 f.). 
This is plainly a Meredithian gloss on the previous action in the Piazza. 
Both Lucy’s suburban propriety and George’s adolescent W eltschmerz 
must be subdued in the course of the novel, and here, under the aegis of 
the gods of experience, their progress toward maturity begins. 

Characteristically, Forster reinvokes these early mythological ref- 
erences at later points when the question of passion between George 
and Lucy is at issue. Meeting him unexpectedly on a hillside, Lucy finds 
George reminiscent of “Heroes—gods—the nonsense of schoolgirls” 
(ibid., p. 116). Still later, when she has come across the half-naked 
George at a woodside pool near her home, she reflects that she “had 





19 Tt is also worth noting that Caroline in her ministrations to the bereaved 
Gino appears to Philip as a “goddess” (ibid., p. 172), for this is her first moment 
of instinctive, “pagan” freedom in the novel. 

20 4 Room With a View (Norfolk, Conn., n.d.), p. 91. 
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bowed—but to whom? To gods, to heroes, to the nonsense of school- 
girls ! She had bowed across the rubbish that cumbers the world” (ibid., 
pp. 205 f.). By recalling his previous words but putting them in a more 
affirmative context, Forster reveals that Lucy is approaching a conscious 
knowledge of her hitherto suppressed passion. 

This growth of awareness is subtly enhanced by other changes in the 
novel’s pagan allusions. The hillside outing that culminates in the first 
embrace between George and Lucy—an embrace which seemingly leads 
only to recriminations and precautions—is likened to the reckless 
charioting of Phaethon (ibid., p. 85) ; while the second kiss, occurring 
in an English summer rather than an Italian spring, is observed by a 
sun “guided, not by Phaethon, but by Apollo, competent, unswerving, 
divine” (ibid., p. 226). When George, strengthened by his pagan bap- 
tism in the woods, finally succeeds in winning Lucy away from her con- 
ventional fears, Lucy has “‘a sense of deities reconciled” (ibid., p. 310). 
The deities presumably are Aphrodite and Pallas Athene, for George’s 
philosopher father has just announced, a few lines earlier, that in fight- 
ing for love we are also fighting for truth. In accepting George’s love 
Lucy becomes true to her own nature at last; the familiar Apollonian 
virtue of self-knowledge emerges side by side with passionate love. 

Of all Forster’s novels The Longest Journey is the most deeply im- 
bued with mythology, and it is also the one whose meaning depends 
most crucially on our interpretation of its myths. Its plot, like that of 
A Room With a View, consists of a gradual movement away from 
middle-class conventionality toward a kind of pagan clear-sightedness, 
but both the movement and the ideal to be grasped are more complex 
than in the other early novels. What Rickie Elliot really needs to do is 
to reacquire and deepen the paganism of his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. His pretense that the elms in his college courtyard are 
dryads, his personification of the stars as “gods and heroes,” and his 
frequent retreats toe a private, myth-haunted dell near Madingley con- 
stitute a pale, literary Hellenism which is nonetheless superior to the 
“great world” which will shortly envelop him. The middle section of 
the book, accordingly, is laden with contrasts between Rickie’s mytho- 
logical way of apprehending the world and the literal and arid way of 
Agnes and Herbert Pembroke, his corrupters. The falsely ascetic Pem- 
brokes have in their hallway a replica of the Hermes of Praxiteles— 
“of course only the bust,’’*! for reasons of decency. The supremely 
pagan Stephen Wonham, Rickie’s half-brother, indicates the true ex- 
tent to which this plaster statuary represents loyalty to Greek values ; 





21 The Longest Journey (Norfolk, Conn., n.d.), p. 44. 
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he hangs his hat on it and later smashes it to pieces (ibid., pp. 251, 283). 

The gesture toward paganism, however, is an important feature of 
the Pembrokes’ attitude ; their condescending patronage of mythology 
expresses the latent flaw in Rickie’s own paganism, his lurking belief 
that the truth of the myths will be invalidated by the “great world.” 
Agnes begins her enticement of Rickie by faking an interest in dryads, 
and momentarily takes the role of dryad herself (ibid., pp. 88 f.) ; but 
her true opinion of Rickie’s Greek notion that “poetry, not prose, lies 
at the core” is concisely spoken after their marriage: “balder-dash” 
(ibid., p. 201). Rickie himself, whose will is weak, entertains this view 
until he is finally rescued by Ansell, his old Cambridge friend, and by 
Stephen Wonham. 

In order to witness the complex role that Greek allusions play in this 
novel, it is necessary to understand the twisted motive behind Rickie’s 
marriage to Agnes.?? Though his temperament seems vaguely homo- 
sexual, Rickie’s imagination has been kindled by his glimpse of a fierce 
embrace between Agnes and her fiancé, Gerald Dawes. When Gerald is 
killed, Rickie naively feels that Agnes should be faithful to his memory, 
and conceives the unique idea of marrying her to preserve her original 
feeling for Gerald. There is, indeed, more than a hint that what Rickie 
and Agnes have in common is simply Gerald’s embrace—for Rickie was 
bullied by Gerald as a boy and has remembered the fact in a spirit of 
masochism. Although Gerald’s mind is monotonously English, his body 
is that of a Greek athlete, and it is his Greek side that Rickie wants to 
commemorate. This becomes relevant when we meet Stephen Wonham 
later on, for Stephen distinctly resembles Gerald—“the Gerald of his- 
tory, not the Gerald of romance” (ibid., p. 125). Stephen becomes the 
new object of Rickie’s hero worship when he is revealed to be Rickie’s 
half-brother. Unlike Gerald, however, he remains alive to baffle Rickie’s 
efforts to mythicize him. Though he is Greek in body, he refuses to pose 
as a pastoral child of nature. His resemblance to Gerald, in fact, is just 
sufficient to remind Nickie of his own inadequacy as a surrogate Gerald 
—for Rickie has, in spite of his first intention, gradually “dethroned” 
Gerald as the consort of his “goddess,” Agnes (ibid., p. 80). 

Rickie’s misconstruction of Stephen is a result of his excessively sym- 
bolic mode of perceiving the world, and is also an index to the literary 
thinness of his short stories. The question would ‘seem to bear upon 
Forster’s own literary career, too, for Rickie’s mythmaking is quite 
close to the spirit of Forster’s own tales. Rickie has created an allegory 





22 The following three paragraphs summarize ideas presented in Frederick C. 
Crews, “The Longest Journey and the Perils of Humanism,” ELH, XXVI 
(1959), 575-596. 
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that matches Forster’s story, “Other Kingdom,” exactly. The story, as 
Agnes has conveniently noted in the margin, is designed to illustrate 
the theme of “getting into touch with nature.” Stephen, the only living 
character in The Longest Journey who is perfectly in touch with nature 
himself, reads the story and thinks to himself: “In touch with Nature! 
The girl was a tree! ... What cant would the books think of next? His 
eyes closed. He was sleepy. Good, oh good! Sighing into his pipe, he 
fell asleep” (ibid., p. 140). 

This devastating critique, which seems amply justified by the wood- 
enness one senses in Forster’s allegories, really springs from the phi- 
losophy of nature that underlies the whole of The Longest Journey. 
Nature in this novel is utterly indifferent to human life; as Rickie 
thinks in a candid moment, “We fly together, like straws in an eddy, to 
part in the open stream” (ibid., p. 78). Rickie tries to avoid this truth 
by retreating to his allegorical fantasies and his bizarrely vicarious 
marriage, but is eventually brought around, at least temporarily, to 
Forster’s new position. The artist must now face the disorganization of 
nature and be alert to seize moments of true significance from it—to 
find human meaning within the natural world rather than simply to 
humanize whatever he finds. The legitimate assertion of humanistic 
value in The Longest Journey is thus made not through allegory but 
through a symbolism that can make allowance for the great part of ex- 
perience that remains irreducible to static meaning. It is suggestive for 
Forster’s subsequent career that Rickie, once he has accepted the more 
austere view of things, finds himself able to write a successful realistic 
novel. 

_ It is impossible to pause here to investigate whether the principal 
symbols of The Longest Journey really meet Forster’s new criterion of 
legitimacy. Let us simply take one symbol, a mythological one, and see 
how Forster uses it. The figure of Demeter, “the goddess rejoicing in 
the spring” (ibid., p. 289), carries a special thematic force—she rep- 
resents the harmony with the earth sought by Rickie and actually pos- 
sessed by Stephen. This is the Demeter whose myth explained the earth, 
according to Pater, “in its sorrow and its promise, its darkness and its 
helpfulness to man.”?% She is not a figure of pastoral gaiety, but rather 
an embodiment of suffering and hope, disappointment and salvation 
combined. The photograph of Demeter in Stephen’s possession, indeed, 
happens to be of a statue that Pater singled out for special comment. 
This is the Demeter of Cnidus, discovered in 1857 and transported to 
the British Museum, where Forster undoubtedly saw it.** Pater says 





23 Greek Studics, p. 98. 
24 See his essay, “Cnidus,” in Abinger Harvest (New York, 1936), pp. 173-178. 
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of it that it transfixes Demeter “in some pause of her restless wander- 
ing over the world in search of the lost child” and that it offers “an 
abstract type of the wanderer.”*> The description would seem to be 
relevant to Rickie Elliott’s spiritual odyssey in search of his dead 
mother and lost brother; and Demeter’s “shattered knees” in The 
Longest Journey (see, e.g., p. 325), which are a feature of the damaged 
Cnidian statue, recall the lameness of Rickie, whose own knees are 
finally shattered by the railroad train that kills him.?* 

The chief function of Forster’s Demeter, however, is not to provide 
a type for the hero but to symbolize a natural principle with which he 
must come to grips, that of fertility. Rickie’s sexual quirks are a sign 
of a larger disorder in his sense of reality. Coming from a broken family 
and having inherited his father’s deformity, he feels himself at odds 
with nature ; he cannot acknowledge his dependence on processes that 
are so arbitrarily cruel. Yet he knows, intellectually, that his home is 
not in literature or ideality but in the solid physical world. The elaborate 
reasoning behind his decision to marry could be condensed into the 
statement that he is anxious to make his peace with Demeter—an am- 
bition he is ill equipped to realize. Ansell, who is both more practical 
and more homosexual than Rickie, has no illusions on this score. When 
he hears that Rickie is about to become a father he passes by the Cnidian 
Demeter in the British Museum and thinks to himself frankly “that 
here were powers he could not cope with, nor, as yet, understand” (ibid., 
p. 210). And Stephen’s position is at the opposite pole; being utterly 
committed to Demeter’s spirit, he is the one character who can bind 
himself to future generations of mankind. The pathos of The Longest 
Journey is Rickie’s because he alone is capable of self-delusion about his 
relationship to the natural forces that have produced him. 

Submission to Demeter, then, betokens a state of mind nearly oppo- 
site to the allegorical consciousness that directs Rickie’s and Forster’s 
short stories. The Longest Journey itself, however, is not entirely free 
of the spirit that it repudiates. Stephen’s photograph of Demeter, like 
Lucy Honeychurch’s of Venus, is as blatantly emblematic as the Slough 
of Despond. The hand of the puppetmaster is too often visible above the 
stage of this novel. Still, the declaration of a more realistic approach 





25 Greek Studics, p. 149. 

26 Rickie’s mother may provide a closer parallel to Demeter than Rickie him- 
self. Her spirit searches through the earth for her lost child (Stephen). Her 
advice to Rickie, to let the Elliots die out, points toward the rebirth in the novel, 
for Stephen’s “springtime” arrives only after Rickie has been killed in rescuing 
him. These correspondences are of course very approximate, and do not suggest 
the presence of allegory. 
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is there, and it is not surprising, when we turn to Howards End, to find 
that the new principle has been put into effect. 

Very little is heard of the Greek myths in Howards End, and that 
little is of the nature of burlesque. Leonard Bast’s employer, for 
example, the Porphyrion Corporation, has as its emblem a giant whom 
Forster likens to an impulsive and obscure Olympian (see Howards 
End, p. 139). And the nymphs of modern Hertfordshire, we are told, 
should properly be depicted as indeterminate, smoky, and insipid, with 
eyes averted from their approaching urban fate (ibid., pp. 197 f.). Such 
allusions merely illustrate the author’s decision to represent modern 
life as the unpoetic and specifically un-Greek thing it is. 

Howards End is full of mythology, but it tends to be private and local 
rather than literary mythology. The obvious symbols around which the 
story coheres, such as the house, the sword, the inherited library, and 
the elm tree at Howards End, are drawn from the physical ingredients 
of the story itself; when the characters seek for meaning they now find 
it in their immediate experience, not in pictures or books. There is 
a good deal of emphasis upon pagan legends, but the legends, sig- 
nificantly, are English and are focused directly upon the spot where 
Howards End stands.”* What they signify is essentially what Demeter 
means in The Longest Journey—the characters’ involvement with the 
common lot of humanity, living, dead, and unborn. In Howards End 
this involvement appears not as a threat to “spirituality” but as a saving 
fact, a refuge from the rootlessness of urbanism and commerce. The in- 
sistent theme of the novel is “Only connect ...” : connect the past with 
the present, female with male, the upper classes with the lower, progress 
with culture, passion with prose. Mythology serves this theme by 
stressing the continuity of human ideals from generation to generation 
—a continuity now menaced by the rampant clumsiness of “business,” 
which threatens to break the world into fragments and melt them down 
for sale. 

In terms of plot we might say that the cardinal difference between 
The Longest Journey and Howards End is that the heroine of the later 
novel succeeds, where Rickie fails, in making her peace with the prosaic 
side of her world. Margaret Schlegel’s problem, like Rickie’s, is to over- 
come the fear that no valid meaning is to be found anywhere. She is able 
to make Forster’s demanded “connections” only after she has faced 
down the “goblins of panic and emptiness”—mythological figures, if 
you like—who stride across her vision, declaring that there is “no such 





27 Note, e.g., the refrain of allusions to the wych-elm at Howards End that 
has a vaguely druidic tradition attached to it. See ibid., pp. 3, 22, 71 f., 135, 189 f., 
206, 313. 
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thing as splendour or heroism in the world” (ibid., p. 33). Though she 
is more adaptable than Rickie, her challenge is greater, too; she must 
preserve her sense of truth and beauty while remaining within the 
“great world” that Rickie fled from. She must tame the powerful, cal- 
lous Wilcoxes and unite their commercial power to her own respect for 
tradition. This new aim would seem to be related to Forster’s refine- 
ment of technique in drawing the novel’s symbolism entirely from the 
tangible “props” of the action. The relative concreteness and self- 
sufficiency of Howards End’s world suggests that Forster himself has 
become more willing to take things as they are found. He, too, sees the 
folly of turning one’s back on the Wilcoxes, and his achievement in 
making them believable (compare, for instance, Henry Wilcox with 
Herbert Pembroke for “roundness” of character) undoubtedly owes 
much to this more resigned and realistic attitude. 

In A Passage to India, finally, the mythology of harmony with the 
earth is inconspicuous, for the good reason that harmony with the 
Indian earth means madness. Indeed, the theme of the irreconcilability 
of the human order with the divine or natural, which I take to be the 
unifying element in the book, is destructive of the very idea of hu- 
manistic symbolism. Yet A Passage to India is an intricately symbolic 
novel, in which the slightest details of landscape or plot can carry 
hints of transcendental secrets. The dominant symbol of the Marabar 
Caves and their echoes strikes a note of anti-meaning that reverberates 
throughout the novel. No extraneous myths need be intruded to under- 
line the humanistic moral, for the moral itself has disappeared in the 
face of a paralyzing vision of disorder. 

In A Passage to India, then, the quest for meaning that was par- 
tially rewarded in the lives of Philip Herriton and Caroline Abbott, of 
Lucy Honeychurch and George Emerson, of Rickie Elliot, and of 
Margaret Schlegel, becomes simply a wild-goose chase. Aziz, who “‘de- 
sired to remember his wife and could not” (4 Passage to India, p. 56) ; 
Adela Quested, who thinks that the pressure of Ronny Heaslop’s hand 
“surely meant something” (ibid., p. 94), but discovers the contrary ; 
Cyril Fielding, whose moment of possible enlightenment passes by 
“with averted face and on swift wings” (i)id., p. 191) ; and Mrs. Moore, 
who is incapable of entertaining “one large thought” (ibid., p. 208) 
after her mystical realization that all value resolves itself to “boum”— 
all these characters are victims of Forster’s intensified doubts about the 
usefulness of that undignified organ, the human mind. The process we 
have traced in Forster’s art, of increasing deference to the hostile or 
indifferent powers by whose leave we exist, has been carried one step 
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too far. The humanistic virtue of looking steadily at the world has de- 
veloped into a compulsion to gaze helplessly into the abyss. Though the 
Mediterranean norm of “harmony between the works of man and the 
earth that upholds them” (ibid., p. 282) is briefly glimpsed, the ultimate 
reality is now India, where Margaret Schlegel’s goblins are ubiquitous 
and implacable. 

There is, however, one remnant in 4 Passage to India of Forster’s 
more conventional mythological devices, in the contrast between the in- 
hibited English colonials and several unselfconscious, sexually vig- 
orous, and “godlike” Indians. The most striking of these references 
occurs in the courtroom scene, when Adela, who is trying to recall 
whether Aziz wanted to rape her or vice versa, notices an Indian menial 
who is operating the fan: 


Almost naked, and splendidly formed, ...he caught her attention as she came in, 
and he seemed to control the proceedings. He had the strength and beauty that 
sometimes come to flower in Indians of low birth. When that strange race nears 
the dust and is condemned as untouchable, then nature remembers the physical 
perfection that she accomplished elsewhere, and throws out a god—not many, but 
one here and there, to prove to society how little its categories impress her... 
Pulling the rope towards him, relaxing it rhythmically, sending swirls of air over 
others, receiving none himself, he seemed apart from human destinies, a male fate, 
a winnower of souls [p. 217]. 


The physique of this man (I shall say nothing of his portentous move- 
ments) possibly helps Adela to recall the attraction she felt for Aziz, 
his countryman, for she withdraws her charges shortly afterward. His 
mythical power is nothing more or less than his sexuality, but it is more 
effective in every sense than Forster’s earlier allusions to Venus and 
‘Demeter. 

There are, to be sure, “thematic” literary allusions in A Passage to 
India, but they refer to the literature of Islam and Hinduism, and are 
unobtrusively woven into Forster’s narrative of events. No longer are 
the characters required to trudge around with photographs of their 
patron gods and goddesses, and no longer do they speak in mottoes 
quoted or paraphrased from Shelley, Butler, and Meredith. These 
glosses are unnecessary because Forster’s intent is now metaphysical, 
not moral. Instead of recommending that we behave in such and such 
a way, his novel tries simply to show us an image of our drastic plight 
as human beings. 

This progress—or decline, if you prefer—in Forster’s career may be 
understood if we borrow (and abuse) the Nietzschean terms with which 
we began. Forster’s tone in A Passage to India is more “Apollonian” 
than ever in its sober dismissal of romantic illusions, yet this is also the 
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most poetic of his novels, in the sense that poetry seeks for images to 
state the felt relationship between man and his universe. To show the 
relative insignificance of morality against a background of total dis- 
order is to have given the Dionysian principle its due. Here Forster 
turns over his art, for the first and apparently the last time, to a single | 
controlling vision, which, though it eclipses his humanism, finally pro- 
duces a novel with something of the power and wholeness of a myth 
itself. Such an art, in Nietzsche’s words, “may transform these horrible } 
reflections on the terror and absurdity of existence into representations 

with which man can live.”?® 





University of California, Berkeley 





28 The Birth of Tragedy. The Philosophy of Nietzsche (New York, 1927), 
p. 985. 














GUSTAVO CORREA 


La dimension mitoldgica 
Del Viaje del Parnaso 


De Cervantes 


ESDE UN PUNTO de vista comparativo la filiacion italiana del 
Viaje del Parnaso de Cervantes es evidente por referencia del 
mismo autor al viaje del poeta Caporali (“Un quidam Caporal italiano,” 
v. 1) al Monte Parnaso, en el poema Viaggio in Parnasso (1582) de este 
ultimo. Los criticos, por su parte, han establecido las relaciones exis- 
tentes entre estos dos poemas si bien han sefialado sus diferencias fun- 
damentales. Segtin Benedetto Croce las dos obras difieren no solamente 
por su contenido y desarrollo, sino por su extension y su calidad es- 
tética.1 De mayor significacién para el Viaje de Cervantes serian atin 
los Avvisi di Parnasso del mismo Caporali, en que el poeta da noticia 
de una guerra entre Apolo y los poetas ignorantes, y los Ragguagli de 
Boccalini que proveen la idea general para la “Adjunta al Parnaso” al 
final del poema. Por lo demas, el poema de Cervantes se halla situado 
dentro de una tradicion general de /Jaudes y enumeraciones de poetas 
que pulularon en Italia desde el siglo XIV y que fueron comunes en 
Espafia en los siglos XVI y XVII.? Ya.el mismo Cervantes habia in- 
corporado una de estas enumeraciones en su canto a Caliope de su 
novela La Galatea. 
En cuanto a la valoracién literaria del poema la critica ha mostrado 
casi su undnime incomprension. Fitzmaurice-Kelly fue uno de los 
primeros en afirmar que el Viaje “no es otra cosa que una lista rimada 





1 Benedetto Croce, “Due illustrazioni al Viaje del Parnaso del Cervantes,” 
Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1899), I, 164, 173. 

2 Tbid., pag. 161. Para otros detalles relacionados con el problema de las fuen- 
tes véase este critico y los que se nombran a continuacidén. 
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de los poetas contemporaneos, y, francamente, bien poco interesante.’ 
Schevill y Bonilla, editores del poema, nos hablan de la “indecision del 
plan,” de la “falta de orden de las enumeraciones,” de constituir una 
simple “lista de nombres propios,” de “lo deshilvanado de la traza,” y 
de la falta de “verdadera finalidad” de la cual el mismo Cervantes debid 
percatarse.* Rodriguez Marin cree que Cervantes “se encuentra des- 
mafiado y torpe por las dificultades materiales que para él ofrecia el 
verso.””® Croce duda de la fuerza significativa de las figuras mitolégicas 
que se habian convertido en tiempo de Cervantes en simples formas de 
lenguaje, vacias de sentido.® Solo el aleman Bouterwek, a principios del 
siglo XIX, asign6 al Viaje el segundo lugar después del Quijote en las 
obras de Cervantes,’ y Gibson en la introduccién a su versién inglesa 
confirma esta opinién, destacando el genio inventivo propio del autor.® 
También Guardia en su introducci6n a la edicién francesa sefiala las 
cualidades del poema y lo considera como una “critique de la grande 
école, d’une sagacité rare, d’un gotit exquis, incomparable dans l'art si 
difficile d’enseigner la vérité en riant, et de rendre la sagesse aimable.’’® 

Aparte de los posibles defectos de elaboracién externa, no hay duda 
de que el Viaje del Parnaso, escrito en la madurez creadora del autor, 
constituye una de las obras fundamentales de Cervantes. El poema 
revela un mundo mitoldgico, cuyo significado no ha sido debidamente 
investigado. Nos proponemos, por consiguiente, examinar el sentido 
del poema frente a la tradicion mitologica de la Antigtiedad y a la luz de 
nuevas concepciones estéticas que se manifiestan en la estructuracion 
interna del poema. Examinaremos por orden sucesivo: (a) el plano de 
la alegoria, (b) el plano metaforico y simbdlico, (c) el plano de la 
hazafia mitica. Veamos en primer término una resefia somera del poema. 

Cervantes llega al puerto de Cartago a la hora de la madrugada mon- 
tado en una bestia despaciosa. El dios Mercurio lo invita a subir a su 
galera, solicitandole que le ayude en la escogencia de los poetas es- 
pafioles que han de pelear al lado de Apolo contra los malos poetas. Una 
tempestad amenaza hundir el barco en este momento con multitud de 





3 Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Historia de la literatura espanola (Madrid, 1926), 
pag. 229. 

4 Rodolfo Schevill y Adolfo Bonilla, Viage del Parnaso (Madrid, 1922), pags. 
V-xii. 

5 Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Viaje del Parnaso de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra (Madrid, 1935). pags. xxiii-xliii. Citaremos por este texto. 

6 Op. cit., pag. 162. 

7 Frederick Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende 
des 13. Jahrhunderts (G6ttingen, 1804); traduccién inglesa (Londres, 1823), 
pag. 346. 

8 Journey to Parnassus, composed by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Translated 
into English Tercets with Preface and Illustrative Notes by James Y. Gibson 
(London, 1883), pag. x. 

9 J. M. Guardia, Le Voyage au Parnasse (Paris, 1864), pag. clxxvi. 
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EL VIAJE DEL PARNASO 


poetas que han Ilovido de las nubes. Mas tarde otra nube deja caer los 
poetas que Apolo tiene en su lista. La galera hace su recorrido pasando 
por Valencia, la costa de Napoles, el estrecho de Scila y Caribdis y llega 
hasta las costas de Grecia. Alli sale Apolo a recibir a los viajeros y los 
conduce al monte Parnaso. En la fuente Castalia se detienen a calmar 
su sed y a refrescarse. En la cima del Monte el dios los invita a sentarse, 
pero Cervantes se queda sin puesto y debe permanecer en pie. Aparece 
entonces la Poesia rodeada de ninfas, al son de una suavisima armonia. 
Mas tarde Apolo solicita la ayuda de Neptuno para hundir un barco que 
viene del oriente cargado con mercancia de poetas. Venus intercede por 
los que estan en peligro de ahogarse y ante la negativa de Neptuno con- 
vierte a los poetas en odres y calabazas que huyen hacia el occidente. La 
noche se acerca y los viajeros quedan sumidos en profundo suefio. Cer- 
vantes nos relata su suefio de esa noche con la Vanagloria ricamente 
adornada y sentada en un trono de oro y marfil. Al ponerse en pie esta 
doncella de estatura gigante toca con su cabeza a las nubes y con sus 
brazos los extremos de oriente y occidente. De repente la figura estalla 
y despierta a Cervantes en el momento en que el sol se anuncia en el 
horizonte. El poeta invoca a la beligera musa para relatar la contienda 
de ese dia. Los dos bandos toman posiciones en la cumbre y al pie del 
monte con sus insignias y banderas. El disparo de libros y sonetos se 
intensifica y las haces se enfrentan cerrandose cada vez mas. Final- 
mente las escuadras del Parnaso logran desbaratar el enemigo. E1 triun- 
fo se celebra con las danzas de Apolo y las Musas, la vision del caballo 
Pegaso y la distribucién de recompensas. Morfeo sume nuevamente a 
todos en profundo suefio y Cervantes despierta de repente en la ciudad 


. de Napoles. Sin saber cémo es traido a Madrid en traje de romero tal 


como habia partido. 
La alegoria 

El plano obvio de la alegoria, comtin a Caporali y demas poetas que 
utilizaron la tematica del viaje al Parnaso, presenta en Cervantes aspec- 
tos varios de una compleja unidad estructural. En primer término, 
proporciona al poema el marco externo de un viaje-sueiio, segun la tra- 
dicién medieval de los viajes y visiones alegéricas. El suefio, que 
comienza en un principio con un divagar de la fantasia (“di al viento la 
cabeza,” I, 57), cobra luego la forma de un suefio real con la incursion 
en un mundo ultraterreno de lugares paradisiacos y visiones ideales.'° 





10 Para la tradiciédn de viajes y visiones alegéricas en la literatura espaiiola, 
véanse Chandler R. Post, Mediaeval Spanish Allegory (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), 
y Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel en “La‘visién de trasmundo en las literaturas 
hispanicas,” de su adicién al libro de H. R. Patch, El otro musdo en la literatura 
medieval (México, 1956), pags. 419 y 421. Los elementos alegéricos del poema 
de Caporali han sido examinados por Croce, op. cit., pags. 164 y sigs. 
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La manera encantada y repentina del regreso sefiala el despertar del 
suefio.!! En segundo término, el plano alegoérico revela el tema basico 
del poema : la lucha de la buena contra la mala poesia. Es decir, la ale- 
goria es una gesta que se desenvuelve progresivamente desde el prin- 
cipio hasta el fin.!? Mercurio es el mensajero, cuya misiOn es la de re- 
clutar soldados para la batalla, y su galera’® la de una expedicién que 
marcha a reforzar la fortaleza del Parnaso. En la accion, Apolo dirige 
“con ojos de Argos” (VII, 290) todos los movimientos dentro de un 
riguroso esquema militar. El triunfo final queda asimilado a un ver- 
dadero Triunfo de la Fama,** con la figura de la Poesia en la cumbre 
apotedsica. 

Ahora bien, lo peculiar de esta alegoria en el poema de Cervantes es 
que la Poesia ha adquirido la categoria de una figura mitolégica divina, 
al paso que los dioses tradicionales se han despojado de su majestad 
pristina y acttian en caracterizaciones familiares y humoristicas.° La 





11 Cervantes es explicito en su noci6n de despertar de un suefio: “Al despertar 
del sueiio asi importuno, / Ni vi Monte ni monta, dios ni diosa, / Ni de tanto 
poeta vide alguno” (VIII, 244-246). Y mas adelante: “Despabilé la vista y 
pareciéme / Verme en medio de una ciudad famosa” (VIII, 248-249). 

12 La batalla alegérica iniciada en la Psychomachia halla numerosas mani- 
festaciones en Espafia en los siglos XIV y XV. Véase al respecto, Post, op. cit., 
pags. 40-41. La persecucidén de la poesia por los poetas y el asalto del Parnaso es el 
tema de dos romances de Juan de la Cuerva en Coro febeo de romances historiales. 

13 Rodriguez Marin (op. cit., lxix-lxxii) sefiala antecedentes varios para la 
galera de Mercurio. El mismo Cervantes revela el caracter mitolégico de esta 
ultima al compararla con la nave Argos en la cual se embarcaron los Argonautas 
en busca del Vellocino de Oro (I, 157-62). 

14 El poema en su totalidad revela un esquema estructural de un Triunfo de la 
Fama en el cual la enumeracién de poetas en los capitulos segundo, tercero y final 
del cuarto con sus respectivas distinciones honorificas cobra un sentido funcional. 
Las numerosas referencias a carruajes, caballos alados, galas, insignias, condecora- 
ciones, templo y trompeta de la Fama forman parte de este esquema consagrado 
literariamente por Petrarca. Para las alegorias de los Triunfos y Coronaciones en 
Espafia, véase Post, of. cit. En la pintura Andrés Mantegna (1431-1506) estampéd 
en frescos los seis Triunfos de Petrarca. En particular, el Triunfo de la Fama 
produjo un esquema iconografico que sirvié de base a multitud de cuadros y dibujos 
en la Italia de los siglos XV y XVI. Véanse A. Venturi, “Les Triomphes de 
Pétrarque dans I’ art représentatif,” Revue del’ art ancien et moderne, XX (1906), 
81-93, 209-221 ; Dorothy C. Shorr, “Some Notes on the Iconography of Petrarch’s 
Triumph of Fame,” Ari Bulletin, XX (1938), 100-107. 

15 Tal actitud de familiarizacién ya presente en el Didlogo de los dioses de Lu- 
ciano y El asno de oro de Apuleyo (véase Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., pag. viii) se 
contintia en algunas epopeyas de la Edad Media (véase Ronald Walpole, “The 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne,” Rom. Phil., VIII, 1954-55, 178) y aparece clara- 
mente en la literatura del siglo X VI. El poeta italiano Teofilo. Folengo ridiculiza 
en su Baldus (1517) alas Musas, las cuales lo alimentan con macarrones y polenta 
(citado por Ernst Robert Curtius, Literatura europea y edad media latina, México, 
1955, I, 343). En Espafia Sebastian de Horozco interpreta burlescamente numero- 
sas fabulas mitolégicas (véase su Cancionery, Sevilla, 1874). En el Amphitrién 
(1559) de Juan de Timoneda, Jupiter y Mercurio alternan humoristicamente con 
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divinidad de esta ultima se manifiesta desde su aparicion en el Monte, 
rodeada de ninfas (sacerdotizas, vestales) que en su servicio guardan 
“santisimo respeto” (IV, 123-124). Cervantes descubre en ella a una 
verdadera deidad que lo mueve a tributarle adoracion : “Que fuese justo 
el adorar en ella” (IV, 147). El sitio donde habita es la sagrada sierra 
del Parnaso (templo) donde tiene también su asiento el sacro Apolo. 
Sus “obras heroicas inmortales” confieren divinidad a las hechas por 
los hombres (“vuelven en divinas las mortales,” IV, 219). Sus defen- 
sores constituyen asimismo la legion de los escogidos que estan a su 
servicio (II, 39; VII, 351; VIII, 70) y adquieren atributos de santifi- 
cacion (“‘poetas santos,” III, 214), en oposicion a la multitud de poetas 
que no logran comprenderla. Estos ultimos revelan un caracter dia- 
bolico (‘Esta canalla ... que se endiabla,” V1, 267) haciendo escarnio 
de la virtud y pretendiendo santificar lo que debe ser mirado con des- 
precio (“Quieren canonizar y dar renombre / Inmortal y divino a la 
ignorancia,” ITV, 455-456). 

La Poesia con su aureola sacrosanta es, por consiguiente, el objeto de 
un culto religioso, a cuyo servicio se encuentran Apolo, las Musas y 
demas poetas que viajan al Parnaso. La alegoria rebasa en esta forma 
su esquema tradicional y se reviste de una dimensi6n trascendente que 
afecta la misma esencia de los personajes mitolégicos. Si los dioses del 
Parnaso han sufrido un descenso en su calidad de tales, nuevas figuras 
mitolégicas han aparecido en la cumbre del Monte con un halo de ver- 
dadera religiosidad. Sin duda, al poema de Cervantes confluye la tra- 
dicién platénica del furor divino de los poetas y de la divinizacién de 
la poesia, recogida por San Isidoro en la Edad Media y la cual irrumpe 
_ nuevamente en las doctrinas literarias del siglo XVI.'® Este caracter 





los demas personajes de la comedia, y en Comedia llamada discordia, y question de 
amor (1617) de Lope de Rueda, Cupido y Diana dialogan a un mismo nivel con 
los rtisticos pastores. El Scherno degli Det (1618) de Francesco Bracciolini en 
Italia constituye también una parodia de los dioses (véase Antonio Belloni, /1 
Seicento, Milan, 1929, pags. 253-262). Tal actitud en la literatura es comparable 
a la de las artes plasticas. Velazquez aplica escenas mitologicas a situaciones de la 
vida diaria. Véanse en particular sus cuadros “Los borrachos,” “La fragua de 
Vulcano,” “El dios Marte,” ““La Venus del espejo,” y “Las hilanderas.” 

10 San Isidoro inspirado en las doctrinas de Platén (Fedro) considera que la 
poesia fue invencién en alabanza de los dioses (véase Curtius, of. cit., II, 641). 
En el siglo XVI Lépez Pinciano en Piilosophia antigiia poética (Madrid, 1953), 
I, 223, postula la doctrina de la divinizacién de la poesia. Tal es, asimismo, la 
opinion de la mayoria de los literatos y poetas : “Que el trobar sea un saber divino” 
(Fernan Pérez de Guzman, apud Cancionero de Baena, Madrid, 1860, II, 248), y 
“esta divina arte’ (Lopez Maldonado en el Prélogo a su Concionero, Madrid, 
1588). Sanchez de Lima en El arte poética en romance castellano (Madrid, 1944), 
pag. 32, dice que el Espiritu Santo aprobé la Poesia “hablando en verso por boca de 
los profetas.” Para Curtius (op. cit., II, 761) la divinizacién de la poesia es una 
derivacion del tépico laudatio de un arte que en Espaiia incorporé la tradicién 
exegética de la Biblia. Alonso de Valdés en el Prefacio a Diversas rimas (Madrid, 
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de divinidad de la poesia en el Viaje del Parnaso incluye también los 
atributos de la omniscencia y la universalidad (“Todo lo sabe, todo lo 
dispone,” IV, 142; “Ella abre los secretos y los cierra,” IV, 184)17 y de 
un poder mdgico con dominio sobre los hombres y la naturaleza entera 
(IV, 184-222), concepciones tambien corrientes en la teoria poética de 
este siglo. 

Dentro de esta perspectiva la gesta alegorica del Poema aparece como 
la lucha de los escogidos (culto religioso) contra la multitud indigna y 
vulgar que intenta la sacrilega profanacién de las doncellas (la Poesia 
y las Musas).* Ahora bien, la Poesia no solo es santa, sino “hermosi- 
sima doncella.” Su hermosura es superior a todas las demas (“La mayor 
hermosura se deshace / Ante ella,” IV, 109-110), y se halla dotada de 
incomparables cualidades. Resplandece como “EI Sol ante la luz de las 
estrellas” (IV, 108) y sus joyas preciosas compiten “Con las que suelen 
ser maravillosas” (IV, 113-118).1® Es decir, su calidad de santa co- 





1951) de Vicente de Espinel alude al caracter sacrosanto y divino de la poesia y 
establece la relacién entre las Musas y los nueve coros de angeles. La divinizacién 
de la Poesia se halla también en los tratados de mitografia de la época: “La veste 
con le stelle, significa la divinita, perd conformita di quello, che dissero i Poeti 
hauer origine dal cielo” (César Ripa, Jconologia, Roma, 1603, pag. 406). 

17 La universalidad de la poesia es concepcién aristotélica corriente en la teoria 
poética de los siglos XVI y XVII. Francisco Cascales (Cartas filolégicas, Madrid, 
1940, II, 60), cree que los poetas “nos dicen la verdad de lo que pasa y ha pasado 
y pasara en el mundo,” y que por medio de ellos podemos descender “al conoci- 
miento de todas las artes y de todas las ciencias.” Minturno en su prefacio a L’ arte 
poetica (1559) considera a la poesia como la madre de todas las ciencias. Para 
Giraldi Cinthio no hay nada que esté por debajo o encima de los cielos que no sea 
objeto de la poesia (véase Allen H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden, 
New York, 1940, pag. 265). También Lépez Pinciano (op. cit., pag. 219) : “Ma- 
teria de la Poética es el universal.” Sanchez de Lima: “en ella se hallan muy fina 
Tehologia, Leyes, Astrologia, Philosophia, y Musica; y en fin todas las siete artes 
liberales se hallaran escriptas en Poesia, si bien se quieren buscar” (op. cit., pag. 
43). : 
18 Cervantes destaca el desmerecimiento y vulgaridad de los que atacan el Par- 
naso con apdéstrofes despreciativos y violentos: “escuadrén vulgar” de “mas de 
veinte mil sietemesinos” (I, 226-227), “canalla trovadora, maligna y trafalmeja” 
(IV, 166-167), “canalla de vergiienza poca” (IV, 453), “poetas de atrevida hipo- 
cresia” (VII, 145). Sanchez de Lima (op. cit., pag. 32) se refiere a los “Poetas 
rateros” que han difamado a la Poesia. Don Luis Carillo de Sotomayor en el 
Libro de erudicién poética (Madrid, 1945, pag. 54) habla de la profanacién de las 
Musas por el vulgo: “Con el tiempo andan olvidadas, y lo anduvieron tanto, que 
se atrevieron a profanar de sus sagrados templos las mas preciosas joyas. Pre- 
sume el vulgo de entendellas, el mismo pretende juzgallas.” 

19 En la Gitanilla Cervantes hace alusién a la belleza de la Poesia: “Una belli- 
sima doncella, casta, honesta, discreta, aguda, retirada y que se contiene en los 
limites de la discrecién mas alta.” También en el Quijote: “La poesia, sefior 
Hidalgo, a mi parecer, es como una doncella tierna y de poca edad, y en todo 
extremo hermosa.” Cf. la descripcién del mitégrafo Ripa (op. cit., pag. 406): 
“Giovane bella, vestita d’azzurro celeste, sopra il qual vestimento vi saranno miolte 
stelle, sara coronata di alloro, mostri le mammelle ignude piene di latte, col viso 
infiammato, & pensoso, con tre fanciulli a lati...” 
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existe con su calidad de bella, y el servicio religioso es al mismo tiempo 
un culto a la belleza. 


El plano metaforico y simbélico 


El culto religioso a la belleza en el poema trae consigo una revalora- 
cién de las figuras mitolégicas en un plano metaférico y simbédlico. 
Dentro de esta esfera de conceptos Apolo, Mercurio, Neptuno y Venus 
ya no son dioses humanizados ni figuras alegéricas, sino cuerpos 
astrales.?° Mercurio y Venus son los planetas del mismo nombre visibles 
en el horizonte a la hora del amanecer y a la puesta del sol. Apolo es el 
mismo sol que hace su recorrido de oriente a occidente y se esconde por 
la noche. Pegaso es la constelacién del mismo nombre que suele ob- 
servarse a la hora de la madrugada. Neptuno son las aguas del Océano. 
De la misma manera, la fébula del Poema y la dimensién temporal del 
viaje se expresan en configuraciones césmicas consustanciales al trans- 
currir del tiempo en el horizonte y a los fendmenos atmosféricos. Mer- 
curio encuentra a Cervantes antes de salir el sol. La transformacion de 
nubes en poetas coincide con una tempestad que amenaza con hundir el 
barco: “Vi la noche mezclarse con el dia” (II, 331). El primer dia 
transcurre con un cielo nublado, pues Febo solo puede mirar a la galera 
por entre las nubes (“Miro el bajel por entre nubes Febo,” ITI, 88). 
La mercancia de poetas que viene del oriente anuncia nuevamente signos 
de tempestad que levanta la furia de Neptuno en el mar (olas). La luz 
escasa del sol en esta hora equivale a la enfermedad de “alferecia” del 
dios Apolo. Los poetas transformados en odres y calabazas son las nubes 
y sombras que huyen hacia el occidente en el momento en que Apolo da 
su brinco a los antipodas. La calma vespertina después de la tempestad 
es anunciada con la aparicion del planeta Venus ante la presencia del 
planeta Marte (amorios de Venus y Marte). La aparicion de Apolo al 
dia siguiente con una “cara de tudesco roja, / ... En parte, gorda, en 
parte, flaca y floja” (VI, 248-250), indica la luz escasa del sol en otro 
dia nublado. La batalla, por su parte, hace alusion a una lucha sin tregua 
del sol contra las nubes. Al final del dia, el color de “oro bajo” del dios 
se refiere a su escasa condicién luminica que equivale en la fabula a su 





20 La identificacién de los dioses con los cuerpos celestes se remonta al final 
de la época clasica. Cicerén considera que los astros son divinidades (De natura 
deorum, II, 15), interpretacién que se prolonga a todo lo largo de la Edad Media 
al lado de la tradicién histérica y moral (véase Jean Seznec, The Survival of the 
Pagan Gods, New York, 1953), y que se halla presente en los manuales de mito- 
erafia de siglo XVI. Constiltese, por ejemplo, el de Juan Pérez de Moya, Philo- 
sophia secreta donde debaxo de historias fabulosas, se contiene mucha doctrina 
provechosa a todos estudios, con el origen de los idolos, o dioses de la gentilidad 


(Madrid, 1585). 
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cansancio, fatiga y polvo. Al refrescarse en la fuente Castalia “adorna 
su frente,” es decir, nuevamente luce en toda su pureza. La alusion a la 
“segur turquesca” (VIII, 45) se refiere metaforicamente al azul lim- 
pido del cielo después del dia nublado y tempestuoso. La vision apoted- 
sica comienza con el atardecer. La “intrincada danza” de las Musas 
hace alusiOn al concierto y movimiento de los planetas, y su corona a 
la constelacién de Ariadna del hemisferio norte.?1 La poesia se halla 
identificada con el fendmeno cdsmico de la aurora.?* Por su parte el 
caballo Pegaso hace su aparicion a través de la luz cambiante y tornasol 
del amanecer :?3 





21 Las Musas fueron identificadas por Virgilio (Egl. VII, 21) y mas tarde por 
San Isidoro (Etimologiae, VIII, 26) con las Ninfas. Las doctrinas pitagéricas las 
vincularon luego a los siete planetas (véase Auguste Bouché-Leclercq, L’Astro- 
logie grecque, Paris, 1899, pag. 324). Tal identificacién se extiende a las siete 
artes liberales en Martianus Capella, De Nuptiis Philologuiae et Mercurii (1, 28). 
Dentro de esta serie universal y armOnica de correspondencias quedaban también 
incluidas las tonalidades musicales de la lira. La “dulcisima armonia” (IV, 102) 
en el Poema de Cervantes hace sin duda alusién a la musica de las esferas y la 
“intrincada danza” de las Musas al movimiento de los planetas. Cf. Pérez de 
Moya: “Que las Musas bailen al son de la lira que Apolo tafie en el Monte 
Parnaso... En otro modo se puede esto entender en cuanto Apolo significa el 
Sol, el cual y los demas planetas, y Cielos entendidos por las Musas, se mueven 
con gran proporcién, y porque por el Sol tenemos todos los tiempos, y se causa 
el dia, mes y afio, etc., que son tiempos, y por el movimiento del Sol tenemos 
medida de todos los planetas y cuerpos celestiales y a esto dicen bailar las Musas, 
a su son, pues todos son conocidos por el, y del reciben luz y resplandor. Tener 
esta lira siete cuerdas, denota los siete planetas” (op. cit., f. 91). La corona de las 
Musas con que Apolo premia a algunos poetas alude a la constelacién de la 
Corona Borealis (véase William T. Olcott, Star Lore of All Ages, New York, 
1911, pag. 149). Cf. la visidn de la amada con el cabello ornado de flores en uno 
de los sonetos de Gongora: “Juraré que lucid mas su guirnalda / que la que 
ilustra el cielo en luces nueve.” 

22 “Bien asi semejaba cual se ofrece / Entre liquidas perlas y entre rosas / La 
Aurora que despunta y amanece” (V, 112-114). La naturaleza césmica de la 
poesia se halla sefialada en los manuales de mitografia y es atribuida a su caracter 
divino: “La veste con le stelle, significa la divinita, per conformita di quello, che 
dissero i Poeti hauer origine de cielo” (Ripa, op. cit., pag. 406). La corresponden- 
cia en el Poema se extiende a la figura de Flora. “De rosas, de jazmines y ama- 
rantos / Flora le presenté cinco cestones, / Y la Aurora, de perlas, otros tantos” 
(VIII, 118-120). También los manuales de mitografia identifican en una misma 
figura césmica a Aurora y Flora. Véase Ripa (oP. cit., pag. 34) : “Giovinetta alata, 
per la velocita del suo moto, che tosto sparisce, di color incarnato con manto giallo, 
nel braccio sinistro un cestello pieno de varii fiori, & nella stessa mano tiene una 
facella accesa, & con la destra sparge fiori.” 

23 Segtin el mito, el cabalio Pegaso al deshacerse de Belerofonte siguié su 
carrera alada hacia el horizonte donde Jiipiter le asigné un puesto entre las 
constelaciones del hemisferio boreal (Olcott, op. cit., pag. 292). Su vinculacién 
cOsmica con la Aurora, la Poesia y las Musas es sefialada por el mitégrafo Vicente 
Cartari al describir la primera de estas figuras mitolégicas: “Alcuni oltre di cid 
le mettono in mano, una accesa facella, e fanno ch’ella habbia un Carro tirato dal 
cavallo Pegaseo, che aveva I’ali, e dicono, che ella impetr6é da Giove, poi, che ne 
fu caduto git Bellerofonte. La quale cosa ci da forse ad intendere, che quella hora 
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Era del bel trotén todo el herraje 
De durisima plata diamantina, 

Que no recibe del pisar ultraje. 

De la color que Ilaman columbina, 
De raso en una funda trae la cola, 
Que, suelta, con el suelo se avecina. 

Del color del carmin, o de amapola, 
Eran sus clines y su cola gruesa, 
Ellas solas al mundo, y ella sola. 

Tal vez anda despacio, y tal apriesa ; 

| Vuela tal vez, y tal hace corvetas; 
Tal quiere relinchar, y luego cesa. 
(VIII, 148-159) 


La identificacién de los dioses con los cuerpos celestes y de la fabula 
con el movimiento de los mismos y la presencia activa de los fenémenos 
atmosféricos revela una configuracién césmica de /ucha entre lus y som- 
bras. El Triunfo de la Poesia es pictérica a la vez que simbolica y meta- 
foricamente, la apoteosis de la luz en una vision integradora: sol, plane- 
tas, crepusculo, aurora, estrellas. Esta vision prescinde del correr de las 
horas (el “Escuadron de doncellas bailadoras” que sale con Apolo a 
recibir a los viajeros, III, 335) y perpettia el espectaculo en una di- 
mension atemporal. El suefio alegérico de Cervantes se identifica, asi, 
en su intemporalidad, con este mundo de belleza luminosa a través de 
los continuados fendmenos del cosmos. 


La hazaiia mitica 


En el Poema la lucha arquetipica entre luz y sombras dentro del 
esquema de la batalla alegdrica y del culto religioso cobra al mismo 
. tiempo el sentido particular de una hasafia mitica en la cual intervienen 
conjuntamente los dioses y los hombres. Examinemos el sentido de 
esta configuracion iconografica. 

La radiante juventud y belleza de las figuras solares (Apolo, Mer- 
curio, el caballo Pegaso, la Aurora, Flora, la Poesia) lucha contra lo 
horripilante y amorfo de las figuras tempestuosas (nubes, Iluvia, som- 
bras, sapos, ranas, calabazas, odres, piara grufidora, cernicalos lagarti- 
jeros). Estas ultimas se presentan en multitudes incontables y se multi- 
plican metamorfosicamente en ntimeros cada vez crecientes. Al prin- 
cipio de la jornada la Jluvia de poetas (gotas de agua convertidas en 
formas humanas) amenaza anegar al barco. Mas tarde otras nubes 





del mattino, di tutte l’altre, perche quel cauallo fu, che percotendo co’'l pié, fece 

spicciare fuori l’acqua del fonte, tanto frequentato poscia dalle Muse“ (Jmagiit de 
I Dei degli Antichi, 1581, pag. 79). También Ripa dice de la misma “che ella va 
in sul cavallo Pegaseo, per la velocita & perche l’aurora é molto amica de i poeti, 
& desta gli spiriti 4 capricci ingegnosi, & paceuoli” (op. cit., pag. 34). 
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dejan caer una Iluvia de gotas que se convierten en sapos y ranas antes 
de adquirir la forma humana (II, 367-369). El dia de la batalla surge 
del poniente (sombras) “el escuadrén casi infinito / De la barbara, 
ciega y pobre gente” (VI, 302-303). Al llegar al pie del Monte, la tierra 
tiembla oprimida con “los infinitos poetas... / Que dan asalto a la 
sagrada sierra” (VII, 89-90). La victoria del Parnaso derrumba “la 
maquina excesiva / Del escuadrén poético arrogante,” cuyo poder 
estriba en “su no vista muchedumbre” (VIII, 1-3). Pero el peligro del 
retorno existe. Uno de los vencidos anuncia que algun dia la victoria 
sera de ellos (VIII, 4-12). 

La clave de esta hazafia mitoldgica nos la da el mismo Cervantes en 
su Adjunta al Parnaso en la cual relata actos posteriores a la batalla. 
El poeta Pancracio Roncesvalles describe la ocupacién en que halld al 
dios Apolo y a las Musas el dia que visité al Parnaso: 


Si fuimos, aunque le hallamos muy ocupado a él y a las sefioras Piérides, arando 
y sembrando de sal todo aquel término del campo donde se di la batalla. Pre- 
guntéle para qué se hacia aquello, y respondiéme que, asi como de los dientes de ia 
serpiente de Cadmo habian nacido hombres armados, y de cada cabeza cortada 
de la hidra que maté Hércules habian renacido otras siete, y de las gotas de la 
sangre de la cabeza de Medusa se habia Ilenado de serpientes toda la Libia, de la 
misma manera, de la sangre podrida de los malos poetas que en quel sitio habian 
sido muertos, comenzaban a nacer, del tamafio de ratones, otros poetillas rateros, 
que llevaban camino de henchir toda la tierra de aquella mala simiente; y que por 
esto se araba aquel lugar y se sembraba de sal, como si fuera casa de traidores 
[pag. 1191. 

También Apolo declara en su carta a Cervantes: “Después que vuesa 
merced partid deste lugar me han sucedido muchas desgracias, y me he 
visto en grandes aprietos, especialmente por consumir y acabar los 
poetas que iban naciendo de la sangre de los malos que aqui mu- 
rieron; aunque ya, gracias al cielo y a mi industria, este dafio esta 
remediado” (pag. 118). Los varios mitos aludidos sefialan la nota 
comun de la reproduccion creciente de nuevos seres de la sangre del 
antiguo. Ahora bien, Cervantes hace alusion a Belerofonte en alguna 
ocasion. Al llegar la galera a las costas de Grecia uno de los grumetes 
exclama : “j El Monte, el Monte, / El Monte se descubre, donde tiene / 
Su buen rocin el gran Belerofonte!” (III, 307-309). Por lo demas, la 
presencia cdsmica del caballo Pegaso en el triunfo apotedsico indica que 
la hazafia cumplida es la de este héroe matador de la Quimera.”* Esta 
ultima es de la misma naturaleza tempestuosa de la hidra, la serpiente de 





24 Pérez de Moya (op. cit., f. 20) sefiala la vinculacién entre Belerofonte y los 
fenédmenos atmosféricos. Para la interpretacién iconografica de las obras de arte, 
véase Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Art of 
the Renaissance (New York, 1939). 
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EL VIAJE DEL PARNASO 


Cadmo y la Medusa. En el Poema, Apolo (dios) y las huestes del Par- 
naso (hombres) son Belerofonte (hombre-dios) que ha dado muerte al 
monstruo (Quimera) representado por las figuras horripilantes de 
los asaltantes del Parnaso. El héroe solar ha anaquilado a las figuras 
tempestuosas, y su triunfo se manifiesta en la apoteosis de la luz. 

El mito de Belerofonte con su caballo Pegaso tiene, por otra parte, 
una significacién precisa dentro de la extensa tdpica renacentista: el 
de la inmortalidad a través de la obra literaria.2° Cervantes incorpora 
en su poema este tdpico literario de la Antigiiedad que sobrevive en la 
Edad Media y halla consagracion en el Renacimiento con el poema de 
Ariosto (Orlando Furioso, XXXV, estrofas 22 y sigs.). El Pegaso y 
las Musas con los numerosos elementos con que suelen asociarse (fuente 
Castalia e Hipocrene, coronas de laurel, cisne, etc.) son simbolos de la 
inspiracion, la fama y la inmortalidad.?® Ahora bien, Cervantes se halla 
en relacién directa con este mito en el Poema. Fl caballo en que em- 
prende el viaje es ya en si una bestia mitologica identificada con el 
destino mismo. Esta bestia es susceptible de desdoblamiento, siendo 
unas veces ligera como el viento, y otras tan pesada como el plomo.?? 
Con la primera, el hombre se remonta a la region del aire (Pegaso). 
Con la segunda, queda sujeto a la tierra incapaz de moverse y avanzar. 
Cervantes se halla situado frente a esta cabalgadura misteriosa del des- 
tino. A través de su obra literaria ha intentado montar el caballo alado, 
pero la fortuna le ha sido adversa y le ha puesto pesadas piedras sobre 
sus hombros.?8 Guiado por el deseo emprende el viaje dando al viento 
la cabeza, pero quedandose con los pies en tierra : “Creyendo a mi deseo, 





25 El Pegaso y las Musas son simbolo de la inspiracién, fama e inmortalidad. 
-Segtin Pérez de Moya el “Pegaso significa la fama que nace de las cosas que 
hacemos” (op. cit., £. 209). La inmortalidad por la poesia es topico literario de la 
Antigiiedad (Curtius, op. cit., II, 669-671) y sobrevive en la literatura de la Edad 
Media (véase Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, La idea de la fama en la Edad Media 
castellana, México, 1952). En el Renacimiento dicho tépico se halla también 
presente en la literatura de los emblemas y en los manuales de mitografia. Segtin 
Ripa (op. cit., pag. 406) “La Poesia fa gl’huomini immortali, & gli assicura da 
colpi del tempo, il quale vuol tutte le cose ridurre all’oblivione.” Uno de los 
emblemas de Alciato proclama la inmortalidad por el estudio de las letras: Ex 
literarum studiis inmortalitatem acquiri. Véase la traduccién de este ultimo y 
comentarios en Diego Lépez, Declaracién magistral sobre los emblemas de Andrés 
Alciato con todas las Historias, Antigiiedades, Moralidad, y doctrina tocante a 
las buenas costumbres (Ciudad de Nagera, sin fecha). : 

26 Véase al respecto Robert J. Clements, “Iconography on the Nature and 
Inspiration of Poetry in Renaissance Emblem Literature,” PMLA, LXX (1955), 
781-804. 

27 “Suele tal vez ser tan ligera como / Va por el aire el aguila o saeta, / Y tal 
vez anda con los pies de plomo” (I, 67-69). 

28 El destino inmoviliza la rueda en el momento en que Cervantes pretende 
subir: “Y que en la cumbre de la varia rueda / Jamas me puede ver sdlo un 
momento, / Pues cuando subir quiero, se esta queda” (I, 106-108). Su ambicién 
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di al camino / Los pies, porque di al viento la cabeza” (1, 56-57). Sdlo 
en virtud de su viaje-suefio ha podido ascender a la inmortal cumbre 
del Parnaso. Su despertar del suefio marca, por otra parte, su retorno a 
la vida cuotidiana de Madrid (caida de Belerofonte del caballo Pegaso). 
Con su Viaje del Parnaso creo, sin embargo, una vision apotedsica de la 
inmortalidad que habia de serle consagrada con plenitud por las gene- 
raciones venideras. 

En resumen, el examen de estos varios planos descubre la estructura- 
cion artistica del Viaje del Parnaso y su significado frente a la herencia 
mitolégica de la Antigtiedad. El plano de la alegoria produce una sin- 
tesis de elementos medievales y renacentistas en una dimensién de 
caracter heroico-religioso. El plano metaférico y simbdlico introduce 
nuevos valores y recursos estéticos en la obra literaria. El ultimo plano 
revierte lo mitoldgico hacia el hombre mismo haciéndolo participe en la 
naturaleza de lo mitico. El poema revela en esta forma su sentido in- 
trinseco y su valor en relaciOn con obras congéneres y con la utilizacién 
de sus propias fuentes literarias. 


Yale University 





de remontarse al aire se halla impedida por las pesadas piedras puestas sobre sus 
hombros: “Porque en la piedra que en mis hombros veo, / Que la fortuna me 
carg6 pesada, / Mis mal logradas esperanzas veo” (I, 40-42). Esta situacién de 
imposibilidad y de frustrado intento para saciar su hambre y sed de fama se halla 
relacionada con los castigos mitolégicos de Tantalo y de Sisifo. Cf. su teoria 
acerca de las causas de los suefios: “Dormi y al suefio la primera / Causa le did 
principio suficiente / A mezclar el ahito y la dentera. / Suefia el enfermo a quien 
la fiebre ardiente / Abrasa las entrafias que en la boca / Tiene, de las que ha visto, 
alguna fuente. / Y el labio al fugitivo cristal toca, / Y el dormido consuelo 
imaginado / Crece el deseo y no la sed apaga” (VI, 1018). 





PAUL KAUFMAN 


Spanish Players at 
Tangier: A New Chapter 
In Stage History 


MONG THE numerous features of historical interest in the re- 
AN cently published Journal of John Luke,' the most important for 
students of the drama and comparative literature is the record of the- 
atrical production in Tangier in the seventeenth century. Meager as 
Luke’s account is, it provides the only information we have concerning 
this chapter in stage history.” 

The English occupied Tangier for twenty-two years—from 1661, 
when Charles II acquired the African Pillar of Hercules as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, to 1683, when it was abandoned after 
‘the demolishment of its walls and forts. The author of the Journal, a 
son of the well-known Sir Samuel Luke of Bedfordshire, went to Tan- 
gier with the first English governor, Lord Peterborough, and served 
five governors as secretary and judge advocate. From this privileged 
position, during portions of the years from 1670 to 1673, he recorded 
in his diary the daily life of the occupation.® 





1 Tangier at High Tide: The Journal of John Luke 1670-1673, edited from 
British Museum Add. Ms. 36,528 by Helen A. Kaufman, with the collaboration of 
Paul Kaufman (Geneva, 1958). 

2 Every effort has been made to discover other references to this visit of the 
Spanish company, including personal inquiries in Tangier. Grateful acknowledg- 
ments for help in the search are made to Professors W. E. Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Arnold G. Reichenberger of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Charles Verlinden of the University of Ghent, and Raymond L. Grismer of the 
University of Minnesota. 

3 The historic significance and intensely human dreams of the whole Tangier 
story still await an adequate chronicler: The outspokenly scornful attitude of 
Pepys may well have had a discouraging influence on potential historians. 
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For a period of about three months, from December 1670 to March 
1671, there is frequent mention in the diary of dramatic productions. 
The entries are all too bare of detail—just enough to whet our interest 
and raise questions. 

The theatrical chronicle begins on December 13, 1670, when Luke 
relates: “Two barcaluengas come in from Tarifa, one with Malaga 
wine, other with the comoediantes, who will be the more welcome since 
this morning arrived a boat with swine to kill for the soldiers ...” On 
December 16 the diarist records a performance: 


After dinner the Spanish comedians acted a comedy, which they performed very 
well—the best woman actor and one other exceedingly ugly, two of them indiffer- 
ent. Sir Hugh and my Lady [Cholmley] seemed very much pleased.4 


Luke continues his chronicle of the theater season through March 7, 
1671, mentioning twenty more performances. For six there are only 
incidental references, such as “after the play” or “waited on my Lord 
to the play.” The remaining fourteen entries provide enough informa- 
tion to warrant quotation in their meager entirety : 


After dinner his Excellency and all went to the play wehre they acted a play called 
The Earl of Essex indifferently well. 


[December 26.] Waited on his Excellency to the play where the actors did their 
part well enough and caused much laughter—the house very full. 


[December 27.] About four in the afternoon we went down to the play which 
began betwixt five and six and lasted till near eight. 


[January 10.] Went to the play treated by Captain Giles, where was several fool- 
ish things would however make one laugh. 


[January 13.] I waited on his Excellency to the Captive play ... Morgan Read 
[an alderman] entertained Leonora, the pretty wench who acts one of the best, 
at his house. 


[January 16.] Waited on his Excellency to the play where he entertained all the 
Spaniards [from a ship which had just destroyed a marauding Moorish craft]. 


[January 31.] His Excellency went to the play The Elder Brother, where most 
of them acted well and Gregory extraordinary well. 


[February 1.]See the actors act The Elder Brother but not so well as last night. 


[February 16.] We went to the play, viz., The Indian Emperor acted by some 
soldiers where some of them did very well. 


[February 18.] From thence to the play where the actors performed exceeding 
well. 





4 Spelling, punctuation, and capitalization have been modernized. In other 
respects the text is unchanged. Sir Hugh Cholmley was the engineer in charge of 
constructing the famous mole. 
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[February 23.] About five of the clock all went to the play where they acted 
The Elder Brother very well. 


[February 24.] After dinner his Excellency walked out and so to the play where 
the actors performed most miserably. 


[February 28.] The actors performed a farce which they made to excuse them- 
selves from their late drunkenness when they acted the Indian Emperor. 


[March 7.] The Elder Brother acted after dinner, where Captain McKenny fell 
drunk asleep. 


The Journal continues with some breaks into 1673, but no further 
reference of any kind to dramatic performance appears. Except for 
one bit of evidence from another source to be cited later, this little 
is all that we know of theatrical companies at Tangier during these 
years of the English occupation. It is, however, something to know the 
names of three plays, two of which can be identified beyond reasonable 
question : Dryden’s The Indian Emperor and Fletcher and Massinger’s 
The Elder Brother. Regarding the third play with a specific title, The 
Earl of Essex, there is a problem of identification, since the play is too 
early by ten years to be the well-known tragedy by John Banks.® Con- 
cerning the “captive” play we can conjecture that it may be Heywood’s 
The Captives ; or, The Lost Recovered. “Captive” could of course apply 
to other dramas. There is also the farce performed on February 28 to 
compensate for the drunkenly ragged production of the 24th. 

Was this the entire repertory? Were there only twenty-one per- 
formances in eleven weeks? With only four or five different plays, 
could the company have continued to attract profitable audiences over 
a period of nearly three months? The probable answer is that Luke 


‘ simply neglected the recording of both additional performances and 


the titles of other plays. Otherwise how explain a lapse of more than 
two weeks (February 1-18) and another of two weeks (January 17- 
31) without a single intimation of any theatrical activity ? Such a long 
inactive period is all the more perplexing after the concentration of 
performances on January 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, and 17. Possibly the 





5 A Spanish company may have used an English version of Antonio Coello’s 
El Conde de Sex 6 Dar la Vida por su Dama, which may have been produced as 
early as 1638. Recent students of the wide currency of the Elizabeth-Essex theme 
have given little attention to the early Spanish play, in spite of Lessing’s lengthy 
discussion in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. It is not mentioned by T. M. H. Blair 
in his edition of John Banks’s The Unhappy Favourite or the Earl of Essex (New 
York, 1939). It is, however, briefly discussed in Richard Schiedermair’s Munich 
dissertation, Der Graf von Essex in der Literatur (Kaiserslautern, 1908), pp. 46- 
47. The company’s selection of this “Tragedia mas Lastimosa de Amor” (the de- 
scriptive phrase used as part of the title of the play) is impressive evidence of the 
popularity of the theme. 
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players made visits to Ceuta, which had had a Spanish garrison and Eu- 
ropean civilian settlement for centuries.* But if they did go to Ceuta, it 
would seem more likely that they would go there after ending the season 
at Tangier. The apparently fitful appearances at Tangier can be best 
explained by the fitful moods of the diarist. A much more basic problem 
raised by the repertory is its composition. How did a Spanish com- 
pany come to select this group of English dramas? And how did Span- 
iards acquire the necessary facility in English to play before English 
audiences ?* This is the more puzzling, since the English language and 
English culture had very little currency in Spain during this period. 

An answer might be found in the assumption that this was one of 
the most accomplished troupes of the time,$ driven in desperation across 
the Straits by the sharp decline of the drama in Spain, and with unusual 
virtuosity learning the plays in English. But the problem in its broader 
context of Anglo-Spanish relations will be discussed later. 

Much less problematical is the nature and response of the Tangier 
audience. Several times Luke states laconically that “we all” or “they 
all” went to the play. By “all” he means the officer and the official 
classes numbering from seventy-five to a hundred (including wives), 
with a scattering of tradespeople and soldiers, to bring the total to 





6 The other important cities within easy reach of a touring company were pre- 
dominantly Moslem and hostile to Europeans. 

7 All the evidence points to production in English. Tangier was a garrison, 
never a colony. A few Spaniards (probably Spanish Jews) of the adventurer type 
remained, as did a few Portuguese tavern keepers. Otherwise it was a community 
of British troops and their families, with a skeleton British civil government, hav- 
ing little need to use the Spanish language. Luke himself, who had traveled across 
Spain several times, did know Spanish, but the fact that he gives English titles 
only for the plays is almost conclusive proof that they were given in English. 

8It is not, however, possible to identify either of the actors named, Leonora 
and Gregory, from authoritative lists of actors, as, for example, the extensive 
one given in Hugo A. Rennert, “Spanish Actors and Actresses Between 1560- 
1680,” Revue Hispanique, XVI (1907), 334-338; reprinted in his The True Span- 
ish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega (New York, 1909). 

9 Professor Lawrence M. Price, discussing English actors in Germany, states 
that “The first company of comedians . . . presented its plays at the outset by 
necessity in English in Frankfurt, in 1592...” English Literature in Germany, 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. XX XVII, 1953, 
Chap. II, “The English Comedians,” p. 27. Another parallel is discussed in 
W. J. Lawrence’s chapter on “Early French Players in England” in The Elisa- 
bethan Playhouse and Other Studies (New York, 1912). In his survey of a long 
tradition from 1494 to 1848 he does not mention the language question at all; it 
is assumed that the French companies used their own French texts. Further study 
of the linguistic media used by traveling theatrical companies would be enlighten- 
ing. The fact that they usually used their own tongues makes the performances at 
Tangier all the more puzzling. It may be remarked that the most closely related 
stage performances, singing operatic roles in a foreign language, is not so difficult 
as dramatic presentation in spoken form, 
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between 200 and 300 who may have attended the performances.!° We 
can hardly imagine any appreciable number of the rank and file of the 
garrison as playgoers. Most of the poor devils had few sixpences to 
squander, with pay sometimes as much as two years in default. But 
evidence of their general interest appears in the loan of money by Major 
Fairborne to men in his company to pay their way into the perform- 
ances.1! Although the major is represented as skeptical about the use 
of the funds, the gesture indicates how prominent was the unusual 
theatrical opportunity in the consciousness of the community. 

That some of the soldiers, however, were eager not only to see the 
plays but actually to produce dramas themselves becomes clear enough 
in the significant and arresting entry of February 16: “We went to the 
play, viz., The Indian Emperor acted by some soldiers where some of 
them did very well.” Moved by the professional productions, a few at 
least of the troops, one or two perhaps with stage experience in Eng- 
land, sought the stimulating escape from dull military routine through 
dramatic rehearsal and production. Perhaps the theme reflected in 
the subtitle of The Indian Emperor, that is, The Conquest of Mexico 
by the Spaniards, appealed to the frustrated soldiers who seldom if 
ever sallied beyond their circle of forts just outside the city walls.’ 

By a fortunate chance, we have one small bit of evidence about the 
theater of Tangier, in addition to Luke’s Journal. In War Office mem- 
oranda there is a record of a space cleared in the military storehouse 
of York Castle for dramatic performances.'* In two memoranda it is 





10 We can derive a fairly accurate idea of numbers from the long list of persons 
named and identified in the Journal. The total population of Tangier under the 


. English occupation was between 3,000 and 4,000, varying with the changes in the 


effective strength of the garrison itself. 

11 The passage in the entry of December 26 is not entirely clear. But it is evi- 
dent that a lively discussion took place about giving and lending soldiers “holiday” 
money ostensibly to pay their way into the performances. Of Major Fairborne 
Luke reports that “he said he had lent his men each two dollars but did not believe 
they would spend it in plays.” The incident does in any event point up the interest 
in the Spanish production. Palmes Fairborne, knighted in 1675, governor and com- 
mander-in-chief at Tangier in 1680, met a soldier’s death in that year. The verses 
on his monument in Westminster Abbey are attributed to Dryden. 

12 The crowded confinement of the English troops can be appreciated when it 
is realized that the outermost line of the forts was well within the city limits of 
Tangier today. The area within the walled city was probably not more than 100 
acres. Throughout the occupation, the English were in an unbroken state of siege 
from the surrounding Moroccans. 

13 War Office, Ordnance Office, Misc. Vol. 1786, ff. 148, 149, 248 (Public 
Record Office). I am greatly indebted to the staff of the P.R.O. for aid in finding 
these enlightening records York castle rose from the very edge of the shore in the 
harbor, just above the beginning of the mole jutting out. It was not the governor’s 
castle, which stood on somewhat higher ground to the northwest. Luke wrote of 
going “down” to the play. 
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specifically stated that “the name of this place is the Playhouse.” 
Whether “the Playhouse” dates from our present account of the 
“comoediantes” we cannot tell. Other companies may have preceded 
them, other companies followed. Perhaps our Spanish company re- 
turned. Certainly the successive governors of Tangier would have 
encouraged theatrical companies with enthusiasm, as they did any 
source of diversion.'* It is also possible that members of the garrison 
were wholly or primarily responsible for continuing dramatic perform- 
ances as amateur theatricals and so kept the name of the Playhouse 
‘alive. Only when the military position of Tangier approached a final 
crisis in 1679-80 was the former storehouse given back to storage of 
arms and munitions. So the Playhouse vanished. 

As the curtain is lifted by John Luke for these few tantalizing 
glimpses, we are forcibly reminded that little or no study has been made 
of the drama in overseas settlements except in America—where, it is 
interesting to note, any comparable stage production was delayed until 
the middle of the following century. Investigation might well reveal 
theatrical enterprise in other colonies, that would contribute not a 
little to the cultural history of the colonies of the leading European 
powers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.!® 

The passages in Luke’s diary also raises the whole problem of Eng- 
lish influence on Spanish culture in the seventeenth century. The ex- 
planation suggested above for the unheralded appearance of a Spanish 
theatrical company at Tangier is a partial one at best. It strains all the 
possibilities to the limit, and leaves us ignorant of the cultural content 
of these dramatic productions. Such a demonstration of a cultural im- 
port does not and cannot burst forth from a vacuum. Volumes of plays 
do not fall from heaven into waiting hands and inspire a sudden burn- 
ing zeal to perform foreign dramas and even to master a foreign lan- 
guage. Some preparation, some nexus of relationships, no matter how 
restricted, must be assumed. 

The stream of Anglo-Spanish influence has been extensively charted. 
But the evidence accumulated shows, until the eighteenth century, a 
stream flowing in one direction—north. In 1910 Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
wrote: “There is not, so far as I am aware, any external evidence that 
English literature proper [i.e., in English as distinguished from works 
in Latin] was known in Spain” before the eighteenth century. “With 





14 It is quite likely that Lord Middleton provided quarters and “diet” for the 
actors. 

15 See F. S. Boas, “Hamlet and Richard II on the High Seas,” in Shakespeare 
and the Universities (Oxford, 1923). A notable contribution to the study of 
dramatic activity in Spanish colonies in Irving A. Leonard’s “A Shipment of 
comedias to the Indies,” Hispanic Review, II (1934), 39-50. 
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respect to translations of English books into Spanish, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is a blank between the end of the fourteenth 
century (when Juan de Cuenca translated Gower) and the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when some passages of Pasadise Lost appear to 
have been translated by Ignacio Luzan.’’® Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s state- 
ment has not been modified by forty years of research since 1910. Sir 
Henry Thomas, writing in 1949, affirms that “Shakespeare in English 
could only be read in Spain [in the middle of the eighteenth century] 
by English residents or by an occasional erudite Spaniard . . . No 
translation of the plays was available.”’* Gustav Ungerer makes no 
reference to English influence in Spain in his Anglo-Spanish Relations 
in Tudor Literature.1® 

The search for English cultural influences in Spain in the seven- 
teenth century is handicapped by the lack of Calendars of State Papers, 
Spanish, after 1603.19 The only specific event that is promising is the 
visit of Spanish players to England in 1635, about which our informa- 
tion is all too slight.2° Although these players performed in their own 
language, they may have gained some acquaintance with English 
drama. They may indeed have taken copies of The Elder Brother and 
the “captive” play back to Spain, and through such transmission these 
dramas may have finally reached our Tangier company. 

We have more solid ground in regard to established political and 
commercial relations between English and Spanish on Spanish soil. 
From numerous scattered references in diplomatic and commercial 
reports, as well as from personal records such as Luke’s Journal, we 
learn of English consulates and “residencies” in Cadiz, Puerto Santa 
. Maria, Malaga, Tarifa, Seville, and Valladolid, together with the em- 
bassy at Madrid, often served by men of culture such as Sir Richard 
Fanshawe. It is hard to believe that the continuous presence of their 





16 James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, The Relations between Spanish and English Lit- 
erature (Liverpool, 1910). This survey within the compass of thirty-two pages 
extends from the beginnings to the nineteenth century. The quotations are from 
pp. 28, 29. 

17 “Shakespeare in Spain,” Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Acad- 
emy, Proceedings of the British Academy, XXXV (London, 1949), pp. 6, 7. 

18 Bern, 1956. 

19 In this series the last four volumes covering the reign of Elizabeth do not 
draw upon all of the sources and are thus inferior to the previous thirteen vol- 
umes, 1485-1558. 

20 Our only source for this highly important appearance of a Spanish company 
is the single sentence in the “Presentations and Warrants”: “Spanish Players. A 
Warrant for the payment of x! unto Iohn Nauarro for himselfe and the rest of the 
Company of Spanish Players for A play presented before his Maty. Dec. 23. 1635.” 
(P.R.O. LC. 5/134). The entry here quoted has been personally verified ; citations 
are commonly from secondary sources, as in Rennert, o/. cit., p. 139. 
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entourages had no effect in diffusing some understanding of the Eng- 
lish language and even of English writings.?1 More influential perhaps 
were the English Roman Catholic colleges (or seminaries) at Seville, 
Valladolid, and San Lucar, founded before 1600.7? To all these perma- 
nent English centers must be added occasional diplomatic missions, 
the most notable of which was the embassy in 1605 sent to Spain to 
conclude a peace treaty with Philip III. The retinue of the Earl of 
Nottingham, who headed the mission, included no less than 650 persons, 
who were entertained at the Spanish court, then at Valladolid, for sev- 
eral weeks.”% 

These then are the known facts from which we might begin in an 
attempt to uncover better evidence of a cultural relation that the little 
we know seems to require. Perhaps all the evidence has been lost. It 
certainly has not yet appeared in English records. But has it been ade- 
quately sought in Spanish archives, where we should naturally expect 
to find it? If such a striking dramatic expression as the production at 
Tangier cannot—according to our postulate—spring into full flower 
without preparation, then further exploration becomes significant. To 
discover some sources of English influence on Spanish culture in the 
seventeenth century would be no small contribution to the understand- 
ing of cultural relations between the two peoples. 


University of Washington 





21 Resisting such natural assimilation normally resulting from free social inter- 
course was the climate of suspicion and actual hostility against the English. A 
further retarding factor was the very low literacy in Spain as compared with 
England. 

22 For a reference to these institutions, with citation of sources in Miscellanea, 
LX (1914), the Catholic Record Society, I am indebted to E. L. C. Mullins, Texts 
and Calendars: An Analytical Guide to Serial Publications [in Great Britain], 
Royal Historical Society (London, 1958), a new work which deserves wide use 
by students of literature. Possibly more influential than the members of these 
institutions were the other English exiles, of whom an “extensive list” is given in 
James Wadsworth, The English Spanish Pilgrimes, (1629). The reference is 
derived from E. G. Mathews, “Studies in Anglo-Spanish Cultural and Literary 
Relations 1598-1700,” unpublished Harvard Ph.D. thesis, 1938. As may be seen 
from Summaries of Theses . . . 1938 (Cambridge, Mass.) 1940), pp. 304-313, 
Mathews’ excellent contribution is a one-way study of Spanish influence on Eng- 
lish. The reference to Wadsworth is the only possible clue in the full text of the 
thesis which might point to English influence in Spain. 

23 “Relation of . . . the Journey of the Earl of Nottingham...” Harleian 
Miscellany, (London, 1809), II, p. 565. It is possible that interest created among 
the educated Spaniards at that time led eventually to the visit of the Spanish 
theatrical company to England in 1635. In the search for evidence of English cul- 
tural influence in Spain, I am indebted to Professor E. M. Wilson of Cambridge 
University. Professor Reichenberger has been tireless in his efforts to find leads 
both in America and Europe. I absolve everyone, however, from any responsibil- 
ity for the suggestions made regarding English influences here outlined as pos- 
sibilities. 
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Henrik Ibsen and 
Finnegans Wake 


T VIEW OF James Joyce’s lifelong devotion to the works of Hen- 
rik Ibsen, it would be strange indeed if we did not find the dramas 
of Ibsen playing some role in Finnegans Wake, which is, in good part, 
a chronicle of Joyce’s life and thought. Nor is this expectation disap- 
pointed, for at least one of Ibsen’s plays, The Master Builder (Byg- 
mester Solness), is of such central importance in the vast amalgam of 
imagery which makes up Finnegans Wake that some knowledge of it 
is almost mandatory even for the casual reader (if there be such). 
Other plays of Ibsen’s, while of lesser importance, can also furnish us 
points of orientation in the maze. 

As we get our first extended look at the elusive Finnegan, Joyce 

formally introduces him as ““Bygmester Finnegan, of the Stuttering 
- Hand” (4/18),? drawing an immediate parallel with the hero of Ib- 
sen’s play, a parallel which is echoed throughout the book. Solness, 
like Finnegan, is threatened with displacement by a rising younger 
generation. In Solness’ case, this threat takes the form of a young archi- 
tect, Ragnar Brovik, who in Finnegans Wake is analogous to Shem 
and Shaun, the father-displacing figures. He appears by name, per- 
haps, in some of the references to Ragnar Lodbrok, the Viking chief- 
tain (89/17, 169/16, 313/15, 360/17) or, more likely and more omi- 
nously, in the references to Ragnarok, the “doom” of the Norse gods— 
“ragnar rocks” (19/4), “Rocknarrag” (221/23). 

Almost the entire story of the unhappy master builder can be found 
in Finnegans Wake. Solness’ destruction, as he fears, comes from the 
younger generation, but from an unexpected direction. A mysterious 





1 Figures in parentheses give the page and line in Finnegans Wake (London, 
1939) on which a quotation begins. 
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girl from the north, Hilda Wangel, the young temptress who becomes 
the Issy of Finnegans Wake, appears on the scene. She recounts how, 
as a small girl, she had seen the famous master builder climb the tower 
of a new church to hang a wreath. At the top, as the girl below watched 
and listened in wonder, he seemed to “sing a song a sylble” (129/8). 
“A tiptoe singer” (467/31), the dreamer echoes. “He’s the best berra- 
thon sanger in all the aisles of Skaldignavia” (254/32). The last word, 
of course, suggests the Norse scalds, the singers of epics. The singer on 
the tower is not only greatest among the Scandinavians, but a “singer 
among singers.” Little wonder that the child below should find the 
spectacle “frightfully thrilling,” as Ibsen has her say several times. 
Later she says that it was as though the air were filled with the sound 
of a harp. “When that hark from the air,” as Joyce puts it, “... I near 
fell off the pile of samples. As if your tinger winged ting to me hear” 
(624/28). 

The masterful climber, upon descending, kissed the little girl and 
promised one day to give her a kingdom, “‘Orangia,” a kingdom which 
a quite determined young woman now appears before Solness to claim. 
The English translation, while accurate, here unfortunately obscures 
some overtones of which Joyce must have been aware. In Norwegian, 
“orange” is “appelsin” and the promised country “Appelsinia,” sug- 
gesting strikingly the original fall of man, an underlying theme of Fin- 
negans Wake, and the character of Hilda as temptress. 

The strange girl draws from Solness the story of his past, including 
his self-accusation for the fire which destroyed his wife’s home—‘once 
he was arsoned” (127/5)—and his vow to his creator, made on the 
spire of the church, to build no more churches, but homes for men. 
There is no doubt that Joyce feels that such presumption brought about 
Solness’ eventual destruction. The building of the ill-fated Tower of 
Babel is suggested in the passage, “Ever read of that greatgrand land- 
father of our vision-builders, Baaboo [a Hindu title corresponding to 
Mr.] the bourgeoismeister [again the Norwegian bygmester, “master 
builder” is suggested], who thought to touch both himmels at the punt 
of his risen stiffstaff and how wishywashy sank the waters of his 
thought?” (191/34). The challenger’s imminent destruction is evident 
in “wishywashy,” suggesting the German weisswdsch, white winding 
sheets, but also with waters of Babylon. 

An even more striking passage dealing with Solness’ challenge in- 
forms us that “Such was a bitte too thikke for the Muster of the hoose 
so as he called down on the Grand Precurser who coiled him a crawler of 
the dupest dye and thundered at him to flatch down off that erection and 
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be aslimed of himseif for the bellance of hissch leif”’ (506/4). Here the 
master builder’s story is ingeniously merged with God’s cursing of the 
} serpent in Eden. Solness, in hurling his challenge at the creator, has 
become temporarily something of a Miltonic Satan. The theme of the 
jealous, rivaled god, closely related to the father-son rivalry already 
suggested in the Solness-Ragnar relationship, is an important theme 
in Finnegans Wake. 
In Ibsen’s play, Solness confides to Hilda that he has not found peace 
) in building the homes of men. Even his last effort, his own new home 
with a great, almost-completed tower, leaves him unsatisfied. Together 
he and and Hilda plan a new project—an air castle, the ultimate dream 
of the builder. In Finnegans Wake, the sleepers, an ever-present chorus, 
sense the impending disaster, turn restlessly and mutter “Plain fancies. 
It’s in the castles air” (623/18). But Solness is once more inspired. 
) He dreams of being with Hilda in this new habitation “Unbild and 
be buildn our bankaloan cottage there and we'll cohabit respectable. 
The Gowans, ser, for Medem, me.” It too will have a tower, with a bal- 
cony where Hilda may stand and watch the heavens. “With acute bubel 
runtoer for to pippup and gopeep where the sterres be.” Again the sug- 
gestion of Babel (bubel) creeps in, and is amplified in the next line. 
) “Just to see would we hear how Jove and the peers talk” (624/7). 

Solness refuses to be daunted by danger. For the second time in his 
life he casts aside his fear and mounts the tower of his new home with 
a wreath, for he “was well known to claud a conciliation cap onto the 
esker of his hooth” (126/14). Esker, Norwegian for casket, anticipates 
the outcome of this audacity. Hilda, as before, stands breathless below. 

_“He knows he’s just thrilling and she’s sure she’d squeam” (331/7). 
Just at the summit he is overcome and falls through the trees to his 
death. “So that was how he became the foerst of our treefellers?” 
(506/15), echoing the fall which runs through Finnegans Wake, from 
Adam to Humpty Dumpty. “All your graundplotting,” murmur the 
sleepers sadly, “and the little it brought!” (624/12). 

The new generation threatening the old, the temptress, the fall— 
these are dominant themes in Finnegans Wake—all strongly colored 
by The Master Builder. Joyce also made use of Ibsen’s favorite arrange- 
ment of characters—the triangle of a man and two women. Variations 
of the relationship between Solness, his wife, and Hilda can be found in 
virtually all of Ibsen’s dramas, from Cataline to When we Dead 
Awaken, and is repeated in Joyce’s triangle of HCE, ALP, and Issy. 

The Viconian cycle too may be applied to The Master Builder. Hal- 

vard Solness recapitulates the three ages, his life suggests the sacred 
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customs—the churches (religion), the houses (marriage), and the 
tower (burial). Since Solness is a strongly autobiographical figure, it 
is not surprising to find that Ibsen’s own career, which had an unusu- 
ally logical development and cohesive unity, should also bear an inter- 
esting relationship to Vico’s cycle—a relationship surely observed by 
Joyce, who observed relationships everywhere. Ibsen’s early plays, 
especially The Warrior's Barrow, The Feast at Solhaug, and The Vik- 
ings at Helgeland, correspond strongly to Vico’s divine age, for they 
are fables drawn from a remote and misty past, based on legendary 
gods and heroes of the Vikings. With epics—Brand, Peer Gynt, and 
Emperor and Galilean—Ibsen entered the heroic period, a period of 
imagination and elevated figures. The social dramas of Ibsen’s “middle 
period” are, in language, emphasis, and interest, an excellent illustra- 
tion of Vico’s third age—the human. Burial was the custom of the third 
period and the soul-sick heroes of Ibsen’s later plays are all in a sense 
“buried” men. Solness, Rosmer, Allmers, Borkman, and Rubeck—little 
wonder that Shaw spoke of the last plays as “down among the dead 
men.” Yet death is followed, in Vico and in Ibsen, by reflux, a re- 
awakening which is at the same time a conclusion of the cycle. 

Ibsen’s “dramatic epilogue,” When We Dead Awaken, thus repre- 
sents another dominant theme in Finnegans Wake—the reflux which 
begins the new cycle. It is suggested even in the name Earwicker, for 
Erwecker in German means “awakener”—a title, by the way, occasion- 
ally accorded Ibsen by German critics. Rubeck, the artist-hero of 
When We Dead Awaken, appears by name only once in Finnegans 
Wake, “Rhoebok” (129/23), metamorphosed into one of the cities 
claiming to be the birthplace of the “secondtonone myther rector” 
(126/10). Irene, the source of his inspiration and the stimulus for his 
rebirth, appears more often—‘Irenean” (23/18), “Iren” (127/26), 
“Irene” (154/23), “Irine!” (471/1). That strange piece of statuary, 
“The Resurrection Morn,” into which Rubeck carved both their forms, 
also appears: “...and we are recurrently meeting em... in various 
phases of scripture as in various poses of sepulture” (254/26). Here 
Joyce suggests the permutations and reappearances of the artist and the 
girl as well as of the other shifting personages of Finnegans Wake. The 
word “sepulture” should be especially noted, carrying as it does not 
only the idea of burial, but suggesting Rubeck’s statuary group as well, 
thus combining the themes of death and resurrection in a single word. 
The mime of Mick, Nick, and the Maggies offers a climax sharply 
reminiscent of the swallowing up of Rubeck and Irene by a landslide: 
“Till the summit scenes of climbacks catastrophear” (222/11). We 
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are also reminded here of the fate of Ibsen’s earlier hero, Brand, as also 
in “after his avalunch” (406/9), a phrase which suggests not only the 
destruction of these heroes, but the symbolic eating of the god after his 
sacrifice. 

While none of Ibsen’s other dramas are as important sources of 
imagery as The Master Builder and When We Dead Awaken, almost 
every one contributes something to Finnegans Wake. The tea imagery 
which runs throughout the Wake has been partially explained by Camp- 
bell and Robinson: “‘as the tea plant adds to water a delicious stain, so 
does the goddess of life add the stain of nature to the abstract purity of 
the waters of heaven.’’? Doubtless this is often also a suggestion of the 
tea party of Alice in Wonderland. But the tea image owes something to 
a less well-known reference in Ibsen’s early play, Love's Comedy, where 
Falk, in an extended and striking metaphor, demonstrates how in many 
particulars the tea plant is the most fitting symbol for love. From Love’s 
Comedy also comes the mildly ridiculous person Strawman, whom the 
temptress in the park addresses with ill-concealed irony : “What a sur- 
praise, dear Mr Preacher, I to hear from your strawnummical mod- 
esty!” (493/36). 

Another early play, Kjaemphgjen (a title variously translated, which 
Archer renders as The Warrior’s Barrow), is undoubtedly suggested 
by Mutt’s “Here is viceking’s graab” (18/13). The obvious double 
meaning is that Ireland is both the booty of the British viceroy and the 
final resting place of Norse heroes. Examination of Kjyaemphojen, how- 
ever, gives the phrase unexpected depth of meaning. The play is based, 
to a large extent, upon a clash of ages. The old age of paganism is being 
replaced by Christianity. The characters in the play recognize that an 

‘era is ending, a new cycle is beginning, and each makes his choice as to 
which he will follow. The new era has not yet dawned upon their north- 
ern home, but the Vikings meet its vanguard on an island to which they 
have come to avenge a chief who is said to have been killed and buried 
there in a previous raid. All these motifs are important in Finnegans 
Wake ; but, most striking of all, the old chief at length appears again. 
His grave was empty. 

Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea is particularly rich in haunting symbolism. 
The major story concerns a young wife, Ellida, taken from her seaside 
home, who is seized with mysterious longings. At last she confides to 
her husband that she is haunted by the image of her first suitor, a 
strange sailor who claimed her by a ring which he then cast into the sea. 
His sealike eyes haunt her still in the eyes of her child and the memory 





7 A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake, p. 163, n. 2. 
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stands between her and her husband. Her fears are realized; the 
stranger appears and demands that Ellida come away with him. Given 
a day to decide, she asks Wangel, her husband, to release her so that 
she may choose freely. He refuses, offering instead to allow her to re- 
turn to her home by the sea. But, when the sailor returns, Wangel re- 
lents and frees his wife to choose. This sacrifice enables her to shake 
off the stranger’s evil influence and she elects to remain with her hus- 
band. The sailor leaves, as mysteriously as he came. Kev suggests 
Wangel’s struggle with the man from the sea and his ultimate triumph 
when he accuses Dolph of considering himself “aequal to yoursell and 
wanigal to anglyother” (300/4). 

Certain parallels to the Tristram-Isolde legend are immediately ap- 
parent. The triangle is basically the same—the husband, the young 
wife, and the abductor. Ibsen’s seafarer, although his past is left vague, 
comes originally from America, reminding us of Joyce’s Sir Tristram, 
who comes from “North Armorica” (/5). The decision of Ellida to re- 
main with her husband is the most striking difference. Both Tristram 
and the Norwegian Captain, another permutation of the abductor from 
the sea, are generally successful in their raids upon the landsmen. The 
influence of Ibsen’s figure can be seen, however, especially in the Nor- 
wegian Captain. At one point we find him routed in a manner exactly 
paralleling the experience of his counterpart. His sudden and terrifying 
appearance before the married couple is described : “in appreciable less 
time than it takes a glaciator to submerger an Atlangthis, was he again, 
agob, before the trembly ones” (232/31) ; and his attempts to convince 
Ellida to go with him: “He is guessing at hers for all he is worse, the 
seagoer. Hark to his wily geeses goosling by, and playfair lady” 
(233/11). Joyce seems to advise Ellida against deserting Wangel, a 
caution which we find again in his version of the title: ““Missus, be 
good and don’t fol in the say!” (208/30). At last the intruder is bested 
and retreats: “And he did a get, their anayance, and slink his hook 
away” (233/29). 

Many of Ibsen’s other plays furnish what Adaline Glasheen calls 
“tropes”—individual names which do not contribute directly to the 
central image clusters of the book but serve to “describe, explain, and 
color.” From Peer Gynt, for example, we have, besides references to 
Peer himself, a mention of the great boyg, oddly transformed in Finne- 
gans Wake into the guardian of the sacred text, “so help me boyg who 
keeps the book” (313/13), and of Peer’s mother, “I learned all the 
runes of the gamest game from my old nourse Asa” (279/28). Thea 





3 Census of Finnegans Wake (Evanston, 1956), p. xiv. 
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Elvsted, the rival of Hedda Gabler, may be referred to in the phrase 
“her theas thighs” (613/22). 

We should expect to find William Archer too in Finnegans Wake, as 
the first and still standard English translator of Ibsen ; but I must take 
issue on this one point with Adaline Glasheen, who in her generally 
quite reliable and valuable A Census of Finnegans Wake identifies Ib- 
sen’s translator with the phrase “William Archer’s a rompan good 
cathalogue and he’ll give you a riser on the route to our nazional 
labronry” (440/3).* While Joyce may have wished to suggest Ibsen’s 
translator as well, for a single level of meaning is rare in Earwicker’s 
dream, this reference is directed primarily toward another William 
Archer, Irish naturalist and librarian, who gained particular renown 
for “his admirable dictionary catalogue of the National Library, and 
the adopting of the decimal notation and classification for shelf arrange- 
ment, a system... almost unknown when Archer first adhered to it.’ 

If Ibsen’s translator appears anywhere in Finnegans Wake, it is 
probably in the phrase “a league of archers” (283/19), which echoes 
the title of Ibsen’s play, The League of Youth. The passage suggests 
strong disapproval of this league, a sentiment quite in accord with Ib- 
sen’s feeling toward his “league,” but rather strange in view of the great 
deal Archer did to bring Ibsen to the British public. Perhaps Joyce is 
indicating his disapproval of Archer’s translation. J. S. Atherton has 
suggested that Joyce injected an unfavorable judgment of Mardrus’ 
translation of the Koran into Finnegans Wake ;° this is perhaps another 
such critical judgment. Joyce, who early studied Norwegian in order 
to read Ibsen in the original, would have been a most exacting judge. 

What of Ibsen himself? “Olaph lamm et, all that pack? We won’t 
have room in the kirkeyaard” (201/33) combines a reference to the 
setting of Olaf Liljekrans with Soren Kierkegaard, a dominant figure 
in the molding of Ibsen’s thought. Ibsen is mentioned twice by name in 
Finnegans Wake. “Shaw and Shea are lorning obsen so hurgle up” 
(378/24) suggests something of disapproval of the “frayshouters” 
(378/26) who, while championing Ibsen, imposed their own demands 
upon him, “teaching him to hurry up” rather than taking him at his 
own terms. The other reference by name is embedded in a passage de- 
lightfully recalling the catalogued invectives on Ghosts compiled by 
Shaw in his Quintessence of Ibsenism: “Such ratshause bugsmess so I 
cannot barely conceive of! Lowest basement in hystry! Ibscenest nan- 
sence! Noksagt! [an interesting Norwegian word of condemnation, im- 





4 Page 9. 
5 Report of the National Library of Iréland for 1895. 
6 “The Koran in Finnegans Wake,” CL, VI (1954), 241. 
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plying that the listener can fill in the details for himself. The nearest 
English equivalent, I suppose, is “enough said!” ] Per Peeler and Pawr! 
The broker-hearted shugon! Hole affair is rotten muchswinish porcu- 
pig’s draff !” (535/17). The “Ibscenest nansence” refers both to Ibsen’s 
initial reception and his bringing to light of fundamental questions. 
Whether Joyce achieved this second distinction in his emulaton of the 
Norwegian is perhaps still open to dispute, but his reception by the pub- 
lic certainly had much in common with Ibsen, and the epithets hurled at 
Ghosts have a similarity to those later hurled at Ulysses. For Joyce, 
this was but another proof that he had taken up Ibsen’s mantle. He too 
had become “An Enemy of the People” (in Norwegian, folkefiende) 
and he claims, rather proudly: “I demosthrenated my folksfiend- 
ship...” (542/19). 

It is a strange and complex role that Henrik Ibsen plays in Finnegans 
Wake, as it was a strange and complex role that he played in Joyce’s 
development as an artist. Ibsen’s work is an important current in this 
river of a book, but for that very reason it appears and disappears, ever 
flowing and mingling with the rest, and I cannot pretend to have ex- 
posed its full course. I have but suggested, for example, the role of The 
Master Builder. The number of references to it listed below indicate 
its continued presence in Joyce’s thought and its importance in this 
work. When We Dead Awaken has also, I am sure, added more pieces 
to Joyce’s cosmic puzzle than those I have mentioned. Like most com- 
mentators on Finnegans Wake, I cannot claim to have mapped thor- 
oughly even that section of the labyrinth in which I have wandered, yet 
I hope I may have at least illuminated some dark corners and gloomy 
passageways for others who may follow me. 


IBSEN’S PLAYS MENTIONED IN FINNEGANS WAKE 


(References in roman figures are to the English title; references in italic figures 
are to the Norwegian title.) 


NorwWEGIAN ENGLISH REFERENCES 

Kjaemphgjen The Warrior’s Barrow 18/13 

Sancthansnatten St. John’s Eve 223/19? 

Brand Brand 594/1 

Peer Gynt Peer Gynt 124/20, 540/22, 624/10 

De Unges Forbund The League of Youth 310/17, 283/19? 

Kejser og Galilaeer Emperor and Galilean 540/23 

Samfundets St¢tter Pillars of Society 337/18, 540/24 

Dukkehjem A Doll’s House 294/n. 1, 444/35 

Gengangere Ghosts 219/8, 397/22, 444/32, 
540/24, 594/25 

Folkefiende The Enemy of the People 542/19 
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Vildanden 
Rosmersholm 
Fruen fra Havet 
Hedda Gabler 
Bygmester Solness 
Lille Eyolf 
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The Wild Duck 
Rosmersholm 
The Lady from the Sea 
Hedda Gabler 

The Master Builder 
Little Eyolf 


233/12? 

540/25 

208/30, 540/23 
540/24 

See below 
201/34 


Naar Vi Ddéde Vaagner When We Dead Awaken 170/18, 540/24 


4/18 
58/16 
62/3 
77/3 

111/21 
187/9 
191/35 
274/11 
296/7 


REFERENCES TO BYMESTER SOLNESS (THE MAsTER BUILDER) 


Bygmester Finnegan 
Mester Begge 
baggermalster 
misterbilder 
masterbilker 

bigmost 
bourgeoismeister 
ministerbuilding 
monsterbilker 


309/13 
324/22 
337/19 
377/25 
530/33 
568/17 
576/18 
576/28 
607/28 
624/11 


mysterbolder 

bygger muster 
biggermaster 

myterbilder 

Bigmesser’s 
boorgomaister 
boomooster 

Big Maester Finnykin 
Solsking ... Boergemester 
solness .. . bigmaster 
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Unamuno y el “culto 


Al dolor’ portugués 


N LA LARGA y dolorosa historia de las relaciones nada ejem- 
H plares entre los dos grandes pueblos hermanos de la vieja Hispa- 
nia, no ha sido ni es frecuente hallar testimonios del estado de animo 
que reflejan estas emocionantes y comprensivas palabras de Unamuno, 
escritas en diciembre de 1908, a raiz de uno de sus frecuentes viajes a 
Portugal: “; Qué tendra este Portugal—pienso—para asi atraerme? 
2 Qué tendra esta tierra, por de fuera tan riente y blanda, por dentro 
atormentada y tragica? Yo no sé; pero cuanto mas voy a él, mas deseo 
volver.” 

Seria dificil precisar cuantas veces, a lo largo de su vida, fue don 
Miguel al pais vecino, pero de sus obras y correspondencia cabe deducir 
que hubo un periodo, iniciado hacia 1904 y que culmina hacia 1909, en 
que su contacto fisico y espiritual con Portugal fue mas intenso que 
nunca.” Fue éste un periodo relativamente corto, pero que coincidié con 
la preocupacién de Unamuno de hallarle un indice comtin a la vida 
ibérica. Y una y otra vez volvid a Portugal, a saborear paisajes predi- 
lectos, a visitar pueblos y ciudades, o a charlar con amigos queridos. 
Coimbra, Amarante, Espinho, Figueira da Foz—Eugénio de Castro, 
Teixeira de Pascoaes, Manuel Laranjeira, Guerra Junqueiro, lugares 
y almas inseparable y estrechamente unidos en el corazon del vasco- 
salmantino. Y para reducir la inc6moda distancia del viaje y mitigar la 
triste soledad del hotel, hizo a la vez otra peregrinacion por el Portugal 
eterno, mediante lecturas iluminadoras y complementarias: “Leer a 
Camilo es viajar por Portugal, pero por el Portugal de las almas” (OC, 





1 Obras completas (Madrid, 1951), I, 379. De aqui en adelante me refiero a 
esta edicién con las siglas OC. 

2 Véase mi trabajo “En torno a Unamuno y Portugal,” Hispania, XLII 
(1959), 32-39. 
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I, 376). El recuerdo imborrable de aquella intensa comunién qued6 
estampado en su bello librito Por tierras de Portugal y Espaiia, publi- 
cadoen 1911. 

Recorriendo las paginas de aquellos recuerdos, pronto se siente uno 
sumergido en un dulce mar melancolico en donde, esquivando el pre- 
sente y resignado a no luchar, se esta a gusto renovando, al ejemplo de 
Unamuno, “viejas impresiones de sosiego en la congoja.” Y el lector, 
preso ya del singular hechizo del pueblo elegiaco de Camoens, no puede 
sino amar también, como don Miguel, al atormentado y tragico Portu- 
gal, “patria de los amores tristes y la de los grandes naufragios” (OC, 
I, 298). La impresion es honda e innegable: a pesar de la “evidente 
trivialidad de sus manifestaciones exteriores”’—tierra por de fuera 
“riente y blanda”—el pueblo portugués “es un pueblo triste. Y de aqui el 
encanto que para algunos tiene” (OC, 1, 118). Asi responde don Miguel 
a su propia pregunta, en explicacién parcial de la atraccién que sobre 
él ejercia Portugal. Volvera sobre esta idea de la tristeza inherente al 
pueblo portugués para diagnosticar sus causas y sus consecuencias en 
una carta a Laranjeira fechada en Salamanca el 8 de octubre de 1908: 


Esa su tierra me atrae y me atrae sobre todo por sus desgracias y su abatimiento. 
Suelo decir que es una especie de gran tumor que ha permitido el desarrollo de 
los mas profundos e intimos genios de la desesperacién mas o menos resignada 
como Antero, Camilo, Soares dos Reis y otros. El pesimismo de Schopenhauer 
me parece una posicidn de burgués egoista y satisfecho, el de Hartmann una 
pedanteria de aleman. Acaso ni el de Leopardi y el de Senancour son tan sinceros 
y hondos como el de Antero.3 


Este pesimismo, que encuentra su mas alta expresiOn en la vida y en 
_el arte de los grandes espiritus lusitanos, es una caracteristica primor- 
dial del sufrido y resignado pueblo portugués—“Oliveira Martins era 
un pesimista, es decir, era un portugués.” Y también es manifestacion 
depurada y exaltada de todo un verdadero culto al dolor nacional. Ya 
en marzo de 1907 don Miguel habia analizado asi el tono singular del 
genio portugués: “El culto al dolor parece ser uno de los sentimientos 
mas caracteristicos de este melancolico. y saudoso Portugal” (OC, I, 
299). 

Este “culto al dolor” engendra otro culto paralelo, culto que lleva en 
si el pesimismo y la “desesperaciOn resignada,” o “la resignacion deses- 
perada.” Unamuno lo habia notado, y “aislado,” como otra carac- 
teristica peculiar del pais hermano: “Aqui hay el culto a la muerte; 
solo que, en vez de ser tragico, como en Espaiia, es elegiaco y triston” 


(OC, I, 338). 


3 Manuel Laranjeira, Cartas (Lisboa, 1943), pag. 172. 
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Esta observacion de don Miguel le sirvid para refutar una muy céle- 
bre opinion de Guerra Junqueiro respecto a la diferencia fundamental 
entre el Cristo espafiol, que siempre esta en “‘su papel tragico,” jamas 
bajando “de la cruz donde, cadavérico, extiende sus brazos y alarga sus 
piernas cubiertas de sangre,” mientras “el Cristo portugués anda por 
costas y prados y montafias, jugando con la gente del pueblo, se rie con 
ellos, merienda, y de vez en cuando, para llenar su papel, se cuelga un 
rato de la cruz.” Porque para Unamuno la religiosidad portuguesa, 
como la tierra, es riente y alegre solo por fuera. Ademas, el culto a las 
animas del Purgatorio es mucho mayor en Portugal que en Espajfia. 
Y como prueba de esta mayor “solidaridad religiosa entre vivos y muer- 
tos,” don Miguel comenta: “j Qué diferencia entre un cementerio de 
aldea portugués y un cementerio de aldea castellano! El castellano pa- 
rece un corral” (OC, I, 342). 

Ni fortuita ni meramente ocasional fue la insistencia de Unamuno 
sobre lo “elegiaco y trist6n” que encontro por doquiera en aquel “jardim 
da Europa a beira-mar plantado.” Tan fuerte para él fue el contraste 
de ese “suelo mimoso” con el suyo, que no pudo menos de recordar a 
Gredos y sobre todo a “aquella austera, noble, huesuda y solemne 
Castilla, que es todo menos un jardin (OC, I, 366). Cada vez que 
regresaba a aquella tierra que tanto le habia dado que sofiar, huia de los 
centros urbanos—a Lisboa la encontraba mucho mas triste que Madrid 
(OC, I, 388), y Porto le olia mal “en los dos sentidos”*—para vivir, si 
solo pasajeramente, en algtin “remanso de paz,” como aquel encantado 
rincon de Amarante, “en medio del Portugal campesino y sencillo, padre 
del Portugal navegante y heroico,” 0 como “os saudosos campos de 
Mondego”—los campos de aquel rio portugués, “de lagrimas suspi- 
rantes,” junto al cual, “posada como una paloma, esta Coimbra, tierra de 
encanto, ciudad bautizada por las lagrimas de Inés...” (OC, I, 636- 
643), o como el “Mifio verde, mimoso y riente, que encuentran otros 
tan alegre” pero que a él le parece “triste, hondamente triste como la 
caricia de una esclava” (OC, I, 362). Y dejandose “ganar del hechizo, 
un poco triste, de su paisaie mimoso,” alli, en la intima compafiia de 
Eugénio de Castro, de Teixeira de Pascoaes, de Manuel Laranjeira, 
supo don Miguel penetrar en el alma elegiaca de la poesia portuguesa y 
en “no pocos rincones de los abismos tenebrosos del alma humana.””® 

A quien venia de la alta estepa castellana le atraia también el mar, 
aquel mismo mar traidor en donde desembocan el dulce Tamega, y el 
apacible Mondego, y también ese austero Tajo que tras horas de an- 








4 [bid., pag. 177. 
5 [bid., pags. 19-20. 
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gustia y de tormenta “entra en Portugal a morir, rindiendo sus fati- 
gadas aguas al Atlantico!” Pero es en Espinho—donde trabd firme 
amistad con Manuel Laranjeira, otro de los poetas portugueses que 
“atin mas que memorias de sus tiempos de gloria, nos dan . . . suspiros 
y quejas, saudades y dulzuras liricas (OC, I, 313)—donde el campo 
y el mar verdes se abrazan y mezclan para ofrecer la mas fiel imagen 
del “Portugal campesino y marinero que en las lefias de sus bosques 
aro los mas remotos océanos” (OC, I, 345). Fue en la playa de Espinho 
donde, “viendo sacar las redes a la hora en que iba el sol a acostarse en 
sabanas de niebla sobre las aguas,” se puso a recorrer con la memoria 
la espléndida historia de la patria de los mas grandes navegantes. Y de 
subito le entré una gran tristeza al “fijar la vista en los pobres mansos 
bueyecitos rubios tirando playa arriba las cuerdas de las redes, sumisos 
sus astados testuces bajo los ornamentados yugos, en cuye centro brilla 
el blason, un tiempo resplandeciente de gloria, de Portugal,” y en cuyos 
“grandes ojos mansos, ojos homéricos, se ponia también el sol en un 
mar tenebroso” (OC, I, 351-353)—el tenebroso mar camoniano, “in- 
menso cementerio vivo, que viene murmurando fados a besar las playas 
de esta desgraciada patria de Vasco de Gama, de Juan de Castro, de 
Alburquerque, de Cabral, de Magallanes, de todos los mas grandes 
navegantes del mundo, de esta patria del infante D. Fernando, del rey 
D. Sebastian, que allende el mar murieron” (OC, I, 343). 

Y alli donde se juntan “el campo y el mar verdes,” evoca la tragica 
figura de la pobre Constanza, enamorada también de Pedro, la del bello 
poema de dolor, “el mas sentido y el mas portugués de los poemas” de 
Eugénio de Castro—esa Constanza que a ratos le parece un simbolo de 
“ese hermosisimo y desgraciado Portugal que desde el dia lugubre de 
Alcazarquivir parece vivir vagamente sumergido en ensuefios de pa- 
sadas grandezas” (OC, I, 298). Resignada tras la larga tormenta en 
que su desgarradora protesta: “Quero-te muito, 6 Dor! amo-te imen- 
so!” revela su heroica lucha de recobrar toda la pasion del amor de Pedro 
que habia perdido a Inés, Constanza representa, para don Miguel, “toda 
el alma dolorosa y sofiadora de Portugal” : 


Represéntaseme Portugal como una hermosa y dulce muchacha campesina que de 
espaldas a Europa, sentada a orillas del mar, con los descalzos pies en el borde 
mismo donde la espuma de las gemebundas olas se los hajia, los codos hincados 
en las rodillas y la cara entre las manos, mira cémo el sol se pone en las aguas 
infinitas. Porque para Portugal el sol no nace nunca: muere siempre en el mar 
que fue teatro de sus hazafias y cuna y sepulcro de sus glorias [OC, I, 298]. 


Asi, meditabundo ante el cautivante espectaculo de la pesca—no 
escapandosele ningun detalle, ni siquiera el de las mujeres que, cogidos 
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sus hombres en una tormenta, chillan y lloran: “aqui el canto es lloro 
y el lloro es chillido” (OC, I, 352)—recuerda las paginas de sus amados 
cronistas lusitanos y revive con ellos aquellas largas odiseas “por mares 
d’antes nunca navegados.” Y, de pronto, el murmullo del océano—esas 
“quejumbres que vienen de su seno cuando el sol en él se acuesta”—le 
hace preguntarse si “‘no son acaso las voces de las pobres animas portu- 
guesas que vagan errantes en sus olas...,” de aquellas animas que son 
“la gloria de Portugal, cuya historia es un tragico naufragio de siglos” 
(OC, I, 344). La respuesta esta formulada en otra pregunta: “; No es 
aqui el mar el Purgatorio?” Y viendo en los ojos “homéricos” de los 
pobres bueyecitos mansos reflejo tragico de la sumisién humana— 
“sumisos hasta cuando se rebelan,” se le ocurre pensar si “las animas 
seran las que descansan bajo la tierra . . . y en el seno del mar, o no seran 
mas bien las que habitan en los cuerpos de los que vemos por aqui tra- 
jinar y buscarse el pan de cada dia.” Hablando con uno de los pesca- 
dores nota que las palabras que mas se repiten en sus labios son “contri- 
bucién” y “hambre,” y se ve impelido a concluir que “Portugal es hoy 
un purgatorio poblado de animas” (OC, I, 344). 

Pueblo poblado de animas, pueblo de suicidas, tal vez un pueblo sui- 
cida. Suicidaronse Antero de Quental, Soares dos Reis, Camilo, y 
hasta “el querido y desgraciado amigo Manuel Laranjeira,” el que se 
identific6 con “esas extrafias figuras de tragica desesperacion que irrum- 
pen espontaneamente, como arboles envenenados, del seno de la tierra 
portuguesa.” Laranjeira continua asi en una carta a don Miguel fechada 
en octubre de 1908: 


En este malhadado pais, todo lo que es noble se suicida; todo lo que es canalla 
triunfa...A las veces, en horas de desanimo, llego a creer que esta tristeza negra 
nos sube del alma a los ojos, y entonces tengo la impresién intolerable y loca de 
que en Portugal todos tenemos los ojos vestidos de luto por nosotros mismos 
[OC, I, 385-387]. 


La literatura triste y tragica de Portugal, que el gran vasco cita tan a 
menudo en sus paginas, parece haber sido escrita toda por animas de 
ojos vestidos de luto. El mismo don Miguel nos recuerda aquellas te- 
rribles palabras que exclamara al morir el austero y estoico Herculano: 
“Isto da vontade da gente morrer.” Y aquel final de soneto de Antonio 
Nobre: “Amigos, que desgraca ter nascido em Portugal.” Y aquellos 
versos de fuego en que Camoens acusa al mar traidor de haber metido 
a la patria 


no gosto da cobiga, e na rudeza 
duma austera, apagada e vil tristeza. 


“Apagada y vil tristeza,” reitera don Miguel, “esto es lo que se ve hoy 
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aqui” (OC, I, 344). Y mirando las ruinas de la iglesia del Carmen, 
agorera recordacion del famoso terremoto de los tiempos de Pombal, 
pensaba “qué terremoto intimo, moral, amenaza a este pueblo” (OC, 
I, 381). El amigo Laranjeira, cuyo dramatico y sobrehumano suicidio 
fue “el suicidio moral de la renunciacién,’’® le da la respuesta en la ya 
aludida carta de fines de 1908: “En Portugal llegdse a este principio de 
filosofia desesperada: el suicidio es un recurso noble y una especie de 
redencion moral ... Nuestro mal es una especie de cansancio moral, de 
tedio moral: el cansancio y el tedio de todos los que se hartaron de 
creer... En Portugal, la unica creencia atin digna de respeto es la 
creencia en la muerte libertadora” (OC, I, 385). 

Si, el acto del pobre Laranjeira era “un caso de raza en Portugal: un 
caso de raza... intelectual ...j qué triste pueblo, tan noble y tan des- 
graciado en sus grandes hombres!” E4, III, 335). Empero, a don 
Miguel le daba un poco de consuelo pensar en que el desesperado amigo 
supo luchar, que durante su existencia entera se lanz6 a una insaciable 
conquista de verdades, aspirando y esperando “inutilmente tantas espe- 
ranzas vanas.”’ Y si al fin se mato, fue porque “tuvo vergiienza de morir 
mal... no quiso orgullosamente esperar la tunica cosa cierta que la vida 
da: la muerte.”? Luego, recordando las palabras aleccionadoras de un 
articulista dirigidas al gran pueblo triste portugués: “Sucede con la 
felicidad lo mismo que con los géneros del uso casero; mas vale con- 
tentarse uno con lo que posee que ambicionar o procurar obtener lo que 
le agradaria, pero no puede alcanzar,” no pudo menos de rebelarse 
contra la prédica de tan “horrible doctrina” para quien la vida no tiene 
sentido trascendente, para un pueblo que, “abrumado bajo cuidados 
_ elementales, no da espacio ni tiempo a que la hostiguen inquietudes 
esenciales” (OC, I, 1064). El pobre Laranjeira, si, merecié la paz y el 
descanso. Pero a un pueblo sumergido en una “tranquilidad putrida,” 
al que “tanto da morir de un modo como de otro”—*“quieren vivir tal 
vez, si, pero, ; para qué? Vale mas no vivir” —; es que a un pueblo como 
Portugal—o a cualquier pueblo—puede, o debe, ‘desearsele descanso?’ ” 
(OC, I, 327). : 

Absorto en estas cavilaciones, don Miguel llega a descubrirnos, con 
suma claridad, y sin darse cuenta de ello, la verdadera clave al secreto de 
la poderosa atraccion que sobre él ejercid Portugal. A ese Portugal, al 
que tanto su espiritu debid, habia vuelto mas de una vez a “renovar 
viejas impresiones de sosiego en la congoja.” Y mas que sincero fue 





6 De esto y de aquello (Buenos Aires, 1953), III, 335. En adelante me refiero 
a esta edicién con las siglas EA. 

7 EA, III, 335. Unamuno cita aqui de una carta del espafiol Pedro Blanco, 
establecido en Oporto, y amigo que fue de Laranjeira. 
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aquel profundo anhelo que comunicara a Laranjeira: “; Qué bien me 
vendria ir al mas olvidado rincon de esa su tierra, tan dolorosa pero para 
mi tan sedante, y echarme al pie de un pino y ver pasar las nubes por 
entre sus ramas!’’$ Pero una vez alli comprendié que esa paz espiritual 
que filoséficamente se negaba a si mismo, y a los demas, era en Portugal 
también una paz traicionera y falsa. Apenas llegado, pues, a aquel “‘re- 
manso de paz en la corriente,” debid sentirse mas inquieto que nunca. 
La paz sedante se convirtié en estimulante, empujandole otra vez a la 
lucha. Encontrandose en otro pais, no queria—ni debia—perturbar con 
sus manifestaciones el sentimiento de sosiego de un orden, de una paz 
que para su pueblo no deseaba (cf. OC, I, 1061). Pero con los intimos 
amigos era otra cosa. En ellos, si, a poco descubrid espiritus hondamente 
hermanos, inquietos ante la vida y la muerte y desesperados de llegar 
“al mas triste fondo de la verdad humana.” Pero pronto comprendi6 
que su intuitiva filosofia de la desesperacion les exacerbaba el culto al 
dolor, el culto a la muerte, al olvido, a la paz ultima: “; No fue acaso 
Herculano el que hablo del placido sepulcro rodeado de esperanza?” 
(OC, I, 338-339). Como Laranjeira, los demas amigos también habian 
perdido la antigua fe y no podian creer tampoco en la ciencia, no podian 
creer que “la ciencia nos traiga la felicidad...” (EA, ITI, 333). Habian 
perdido la fe en la vida y en si mismos. Y, recordando las terribles pro- 
fecias de Guerra Junqueiro en “su obra poética suprema,” don Miguel 
pudo afirmar que también habian perdido fe en la patria: 


Dentro de mim, numa fogueira acesa, 
Queimei gloria e valor: nao ficou nada 
Mais que melancolia e que tristeza. 


Parti a langa; pendurei a espada; 

Com bordao de pastor ou de ceguinho 

Bem andamos de noite esta jornada. 
(Patria, 1945, p. 150) 


La reaccion fue inmediata. Ese pesimismo politico de Portugal le hizo 
pensar a Unamuno en su Espaiia, donde, sin haber logrado atin sacudir 
del espiritu el viejo fanatismo mistico, “atin tenemos alguna mas fe en 
nosotros mismos. No esperamos en la vuelta de ningtin don Sebastian” 
(OC, I, 334). Y por su gran amor al pueblo hermano—cuya “enorme 
tristeza ...arranca de la falta de un elevado ideal colectivo” (OC, 1, 
332)—cumplié su misio6n ibérica, asi anhelada por Laranjeira: “Ud., 
que es hombre de pasion y sentimiento y ve las cosas de la vida a través 
de la logica afectiva, ha de ser, naturalmente, llevado a defender caluro- 
samente a un pueblo esencialmente sentimental” (OC, I, 386). Mas que 





8 Laranjeira, pag. 181. 
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defenderlo, a ayudarlo a defenderse a si mismo, intentando, a través de 
los intimos amigos lusitanos, despertarlo de la terrible apatia y de la 
total negacion fatalista que le habian privado de toda aspiraciOn a cobrar 
la antigua “gloria como norte de la vida.” Y con Guerra Junqueiro, el 
de la negra vision de la Patria, formuld don Miguel la pregunta clave 
respecto al destino de ambos pueblos ibéricos : 


Cruzando el mar en quebradizas carabelas fueron nuestros abuelos a descubrir el 
Nuevo Mundo, que dormia bajo estrellas desconocidas: ; No hay algun nuevo 
mundo del espiritu cuyo descubrimiento nos reserve Dios cuando osemos, como 
los héroes de Camoens, lanzarnos a mares d’antes nunca navegados en espirituales 
carabelas labradas con madera de bosques de nuestro pueblo? [OC, IV, 361]. 


Y con Laranjeira, el del soneto titulado “Vendo a morte,” cuyos 
tercetos dicen: 


A morte! sempre a morte! em tudo a vejo 
tudo m’a lembra! e invade-me o desejo 
de viver toda a vida que perdi... 


E nao me assusta a morte! S6 me assusta 
ter tido tanta fe na vida injusta 
...@ nao saber sequer p’ra aue a vivi! 


hizo el esfuerzo de restaurar, en él vy en sus hermanos de desesperacion 
resignada, la antigua fe. Y quiso que su culto al dolor, su culto a la 
muerte, se convirtiera en culto a la inmortalidad : “El temor de si mori- 
mos, morirnos del todo, nus hace apegarnos a la vida, y la esperanza de 
vivir otra vida nos hace aborrecer ésta” (OC, III, 840). Quiso que en 
Portugal, como en Espafia—‘j y ojala siga siéndolo mucho tiempo!” 
(OC, I, 334)-—la cuestion religiosa volviera a ser cuestiOn nacional. 
‘ Con Laranjeira debid insistir mucho, segin propria confesion suya al 
recibir la noticia de que el desgraciadisimo amigo se habia quitado la 
vida: “j Pobre Laranjeira! Traté siempre de reconfortarle, de hacer 
que de sus mismas doctrinas, del fondo mismo de su desesperacion 
trascendente, sacara una tragica esperanza, que aceptase una vida de 
lucha, de pasion, de protesta, que substituyese a la fe con un ardiente 
anhelo de creer, que rezase con sus actos...” Insistid tanto que se 
persuadio del triste pensamiento de haber sido él mismo, sin quererlo, 
responsable de su pesimismo, de haberlo alimentado en cierto modo 
(cf. EA, III, 330-333). 

Pero pronto surgié de nuevo en don Miguel su espiritu quijotesco de 
moderno paladin espafiol. Con Laranjeira habia discutido su “distinto 
modo de protestar contra el destino . .. mientras unos protestan con su 
muerte otros protestamos con la vida. Y seguimos esperando en que un 
dia se rompa el misterio” (EA, III, 328). Y frente al reciente cadaver 
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del amigo que protesté con su muerte, don Miguel reconocié y aceptd 
su deber de asirse “mas y mas a la vida para protestar contra todo lo 
que ha hecho que el pobre Laranjeira se haya matado; para protestar 
contra la mentira y la injusticia; para protestar contra el vacio espi- 
ritual, contra la falta de ansia de fe, contra el hueco progresismo, contra 
la ramploneria...” (EA, III, 334). 

De aquel remanso de paz—tan triste pero tan sedante—que para él 
fue Portugal, de aquel “culto al dolor”—sentimiento caracteristico del 
melancolico y saudoso pueblo portugués, recibis don Miguel renovado 
animo para retornar a la lucha. Por dondequiera en “aquele jardim da 
Europa, 4 beira-mar plantado,” en su tierra mimosa y blanda, en su 
larga historia de naufragios, en su literatura elegiaca y amorosa, en su 
pueblo que tan buena pasta espiritual conserva todavia, hallo Unamuno 
nuevas inquietudes para enfrentarse al destino. Pero mas que nada fue 
en el alma atormentada de los intimos amigos lusitanos donde descubrid 
el propio reflejo de su angustia: “; Ay, Pascoaes, ay, ay! ; Como revivo 
mis ratos de sentimiento tragico de la vida al leer aqui que nuestro deseo 
es que nuestra existencia no acabe o feliz o desgraciada! ; Ser feliz o 
desgraciado es una cuestién secundaria! ; Ser es que es todo; antes las 
Ilamas del infierno que el yelo absoluto de la Nada!”(EA, III, 385). 
Leyendo el Séo Paulo, “nuestro San Pablo,” del amigo Pascoaes, “el 
hecho mas entrafiado de la espiritualidad religiosa ibérica de nuestros 
dias,” se le vino a la mente lo de “j Santiago y cierra Espafia!” Y, con- 
movido con la lectura de ese libro—uno de sus espejos: “...cdmo me 
da a conocer a mi mismo! ; Cuantas cosas vistas en él son mas mias que 
las mismas mias!”—resolvid retornar con mas animo que nunca a la 
vieja lucha de acabar con “la artificiosa fabula santiaguefia,” susurran- 
dose al coraz6n: “ ‘; San Pablo, y abre Espafia!’ Que la abra, sobre todo 
a la esperanza. Mas que sea desesperada. (Y callese, mentecato, que 
clama: ‘j paradoja!’)” (EA, III, 385-386) .® 


University of California, Los Angeles 





® Tengo en preparacién una serie de ensayos en los cuales intento descubrir 
hasta qué punto la lectura de sus respectivos libros y el intercambio directo de 
ideas contribuyeron a fecundar la estética y la filosofia tanto de Unamuno como 
de sus amigo$ lusitanos. 





C. HEYWOOD 


Flaubert, Miss Braddon, 
And George Moore 


ATE EDE, George Moore’s heroine in 4 Mummer’s Wife 
(1885), occasionally read a novel in which “the lady with the 
oval face used to read Shelley to the handsome baronet when her hus- 
band was away doctoring the country-folk.”? Though the book is not 
named, it is clearly The Doctor’s Wife (1864), a novel by Miss Brad- 
don which Moore read enthusiastically as a young man.” This novel is 
a work of considerable interest ; for, as I propose to show, it is almost 
certainly the earliest borrowing from Flaubert in English literature,® 
and is in addition a major source of A Mummer’s Wife. Moore did not 
attempt singlehanded the task of domesticating Flaubert into the Vic- 
torian tradition of fiction; Miss Braddon had shown him how it might 
be done. 

In Isabel Sleaford, the heroine of The Doctor’s Wife, Miss Braddon 
portrays a heroine whose romantic temperament is oppressed by tedious 
provincial surroundings. Passionately fond of books about heroines of 
romance and history, she unfortunately marries George Gilbert, a dull 
medical student who becomes a country doctor in the Midlands. The 
novel is mainly concerned with the temptation to leave her husband to 
which she is exposed when she meets Roland Lansdell, the Byronic 
squire of Mordred Priory. Family feelings win the day. Lansdell is 
reminded of his mother, Isabel holds fast to religious and wifely duty, 





14 Mummer’s Wife, pp. 139-140. References throughout are to the 20th edition 
(n.d.). I am indebted to the Research Fund Committee of the University of Shef- 
field for a grant towards the reading and research which this study has required. 

2 Confessions of a Young Man (Ebury ed.), p. 1. 

3In “Une Bovary anglaise,” Le Goéland, Mar. 27, 1937, H. Martineau pointed 
out the resemblance of The Doctor’s Wife to Madame Bovary, and tentatively 
argued a borrowing. I am indebted to Dr. S. J. Collier for tracing a copy of this 
journal for me. See also Mercure de France, Aug. 15, 1937. 
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and the temptation is successfully resisted. The boorish George Gilbert 
now dies, leaving Isabel free to go to Lansdell. But it is too late. Lans- 
dell also dies, though wreathed in honor ; for he conceals from the world 
and from Isabel herself the fact the he received a fatal wound in a 
scuffle with her father, a debtor and now a beggar returned from exile 
in order to blackmail his well-to-do daughter. In the end Isabel is left 
with neither husband nor lover, in the company of Lansdell’s former 
fiancée, Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey. 

In the opening of the plot there is a strong resemblance to Madame 
Bovary. From the renunciation of temptation onwards, however, Miss 
Braddon reverts to the familiar moralizing tradition of Scott, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and George Eliot. Virtue is rewarded and vice is punished by 
death, exile, or repentance. The resemblance between the novels fades 
after Chapter XX VI, when Isabel refuses to leave her husband : “Not 
for one moment did the Doctor’s Wife contemplate the possibility of 
taking the step which Roland Lansdell had proposed to her.’’* Up to 
this point, however, the two novels correspond closely in the concep- 
tion of characters and in the details used to describe them. 

Comparison reveals many points of resemblance. We meet the future 
doctor as a country schoolboy on Miss Braddon’s first page : 


He was only a commonplace lad, with a good-looking, rosy face; clear grey eyes, 
which stared at you frankly; and a thick stubble of brown hair, parted in the 
raiddle and waving from the roots. He was tall, straight and muscular .. 5 


Charles Bovary makes a similar appearance on the first page of 
Flaubert : 


Le nouveau était un gars de la campagne, d’une quinzaine d’années environ, et plus 
haut de taille qu’aucun de nous tous. I] avait les cheveux coupés droit sur le front, 
comme un chantre de village, l’air raisonnable et fort embarrassé.6 


The general resemblance continues as the plots develop. Each grows up 
to be a stolid country physician, marrying a romantic literary girl who 
pines for the luxuries of aristocratic life and falls in love with a neigh- 
boring petty squire. A further close resemblance emerges in the treat- 
ment of the disgust aroused in their wives by the two doctors’ physical 
appearance and eating habits. In each case, too, it is the wife’s contact 
with the Byronic squire that prompts her reflections : 


What did it matter if a strange god reigned in the temple, so long as the doors 
were for ever closed upon his awful beauty; so long as she rendered all due 





4 The Doctor's Wife, p. 239. References are to the stereotyped edition (n.d.) 
of Miss Braddon’s novels. 

5 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 5. 

6 Madame Bovary, p. 3. References are to the Garnier edition, n.d. 
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service to her liege lord and master? He was her lord and master, though his 
fingers were square at the tips, and he had an abnormal capacity for the consump- 
tion of spring-onions.* 


Emma Bovary’s reflections after meeting Rodolphe are similar : 


Plus elle se livrait 4 l’un [i., Rodolphe], plus elle exécrait l’autre; jamais 
Charles ne lui paraissait aussi désagreable, avoir les doigts aussi carrés, l’esprit 
aussi lourd, les fagons si communes qu’aprés ses rendez-vous avec Rodolphe... .8 


Both wives take exception to their husbands’ table manners, as when 
George “ate ponderous slices of underdone meat, and mopped up the 
last drop of the goriest-looking gravy with great pieces of bread,’’® or 
when Charles Bovary “se passait, aprés manger, la langue sur les dents ; 
il faisait, en avalant sa soupe, un gloussement a chaque gorgée...”° 

The two heroines show many parallels. When George Gilbert meets 
his future wife, Isabel Sleaford, she is a girl fresh from school, living 
in her father’s house and engulfed in literary enthusiasms, reading end- 
less tales in “heavenly prose... which haunted the reader . . .and made 
the dull course of common life so dismally unendurable.” 


She...read her favourite novels over and over again, and wrote little extracts 
of her own choosing in penny account books, usually employed for the entry of 
butcher’s meat and grocery. She knew whole pages of her pet authors by heart, 
and used to recite long sentimental passages to Sigismund Smith in the dusky 
summer evenings.11 


In this she closely resembles Charles Bovary’s future wife : 


Elle savait par coeur des chansons galantes du siécle passé, qu’elle chantait 4 demi- 
voix, tout en poussant son aiguille. Elle contait des histoires, vous apprenait des 
nouvelles, faisait en ville vos commissions, et prétait aux grandes, en cachette, 
‘quelque roman qu'elle avait toujours dans les poches de son tablier, et dont la 
bonne demoiselle elle-méme avalait de longs chapitres, dans les intervalles de sa 
besogne.12 


Isabel’s enthusiasm for “the Mary Stuarts, and Joan of Arcs, and Anne 
Boleyns, and Iron Masks and La Valliéres, the Marie Antoinettes and 
Charlotte Cordays, luckless Konigsmarks and wicked Borgias’!® is an 
English girl’s version of the things that stirred Emma Rouault: “Elle 
eut dans ce temps-la le culte de Marie Stuart et des vénérations en- 
thousiastes a l’endroit des femmes illustres ou infortunées. Jeanne 





7 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 159. 

8 Madame Bovary, p. 175. 

® The Doctor’s Wife, p. 276. 

10 Madame Bovary, p. 58. 

11 The Doctor’s Wife, pp. 24-25. 
12 Madame Bovary, p. 34. 

13 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 25. 
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d’Arc, Agnés Sorel, la belle Ferronniére et Clémence Isaure...’’!4 
After marriage Isabel and Emma pursue similar courses. Each glimpses 
the romance of fashionable life, Emma Bovary at La Vaubyessard, 
Isabel at Warncliffe Castle and Mordred Priory. As a result each re- 
jects her provincial surroundings : 


Never, no, never till now had she understood the hideousness and horror of her 
life. The square miserable parlour, with little stunted cupboards on each side of 
the fireplace, and shells and peacock’s feathers, and penny bottles of ink, and 
dingy unpaid bills, upon the mantel-piece. She sat there with the July sun glaring 
in upon her through the yellow-white blind; she sat there and thought of her 
life and its squalid ugliness . . .15 


Tout ce qui l’entourait immédiatement, campagne ennuyeuse, petits bourgeois 
imbéciles, médiocrité de l’existence, lui semblait une exception dans le monde, 
un hasard particulier oi elle se trouvait prise, tandis qu’au dela s’étendait a perte 
de vue l’immense pays des félicités et des passions.1¢ 


Imprisoned thus, the two heroines take refuge in books. Literature be- 
comes indistinguishable from life. 


Isabel ...acted Shakespearian heroines and Edith Dombey before her looking- 
glass, and read her novels, and dreamed her dreams, and wrote little scraps of 
poetry, and drew pen-and-ink profile portraits of Mr. Lansdell.. 17 


Elle étudia, dans Eugéne Sué, des descriptions d’ameublements ; elle lut Balzac et 
George Sand, y cherchant des assouvissements imaginaires pour ses convoitises 
personnelles... Le souvenir du vicomte revenait toujours dans: ses lectures.18 


The sharp comment of Emma’s mother-in-law—“‘Ah! elle s’occupe! A 
quoi donc? A lire des romans, des mauvais livres’”—-is paralleled in 
the comment of Mr. Jeffson: “Them poetry-books and such like, as 
she’s allus a-readin’, has half turned her head long ago, and it only needs 
a fine chap like him to turn it altogether !’!® 

A further parallel occurs in the heroine’s first acquaintance with 
aristocratic cuisine. Here Isabel is a luncheon at Mordred Priory: 


And then some one brought her an ice, a real ice,—just as if Mordred Priory had 
been a perpetual pastry-cook’s shop...and then the pine-apple was cut, and she 
had a slice of it, and was rather disappointed in it, as hardly realizing the promise 
of its appearance. 

But all the dishes in the banquet were of “such stuff as dreams are made of.”20 





14 Madame Bovary, p. 35. 

15 The Doctor's Wife, p. 133. 
16 Madame Bovary, p. 55. 

17 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 134. 
18 Madame Bovary, p. 54. 

19 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 229. 
20 Jbid., p. 151. 
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Emma Bovary dines similarly at La Vaubyessard: 


On versa du vin de Champagne a la glace. Emma frissonna de toute sa peau en 
sentant ce froid dans sa bouche. Elle n’avait jamais vu de grenades ni mangé 
d’ananas. Le sucre et la poudre méme lui parut plus blanc et plus fin qu’ailleurs.21 


Finally, a noteworthy parallel occurs when the two heroines are sep- 
arated from their lovers. Each is plunged into a fit of vague religiosity : 


The weak sentimental heart was caught at the rebound. She was ready to be 
anything in the world except a commonplace matron, leading a dull purposeless 
life at Graybridge. She wanted to find some shrine, some divinity, who would 
accept her worship; some temple lifted high above the sordid workaday earth, 
in which she might kneel for ever and ever. If not Roland Lansdell, why then 
Christianity ... Vague yearnings towards Christian holiness filled her foolish 
breast.22 


Son ame, courbatue d’orgueil, se reposait enfin dans l’humilité chrétienne... II 
existait donc a la place du bonheur des félicités plus grandes, un autre amour au- 
dessus de tous les autres amours, sans intermittence ni fin, et qui s’accroitrait 
éternellement! Elle entrevit, parmi les illusions de son espoir, un état de pureté 
flottant au-dessus de la terre, se confondant avec le ciel, et ott elle aspira d’étre. 
Elle voulut devenir une sainte.23 


The resemblances noted are, however, charged with considerable 
divergences of moral tone. Throughout her novel Miss Braddon is at- 
tempting the portrayal of a girl who loses her head and yet keeps it 
firmly screwed on the right way. In order to preserve the “moralizing” 
convention, Miss Braddon clings to any shred of virtue that may be 
discovered in her characters. Flaubert’s Rodolphe is a sensual oppor- 
tunist and no more. Miss Braddon, in turning him into Lansdell, gives 
him a high moral scrupulousness: “Degrade her!” he exclaims, when 
taxed by a family friend with the consequences of his intention to abduct 
the heroine, “degrade Isabel! There can be no degradation in such a 
love as mine.”’** It may be objected, however, that Flaubert’s moral 
tone cannot easily be raised. Rodolphe is no pattern of manly virtue, 
but he is at no point placed in the position where the reader must de- 
cide, as the reader of Lansdell’s words must, whether he is a fool or a 
knave. The difficulty of “moralizing” Flaubert’s tale is even more 
clearly shown in the passage quoted above describing the triumph, in 
Isabel’s mind, of the lover over the square-fingered husband.*5 Of what 
value, from the point of view of wifely fidelity, is the “service” given by 

21 Madame Bovary, p. 46. 

22 The Dector’s Wife, p. 248. 

23 Madame Bovary, p. 199. 


24 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 213. 
25 [bid., p. 159. 
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Isabel when a strange god reigns in the temple of her heart? Moreover, 
it must be a strange god indeed who would “reign” when his awful 
beauty is locked out. Miss Braddon’s purpose is, of course, to reassure 
the anxious reader that the heroine will stop a good way short of adul- 
tery (though of little else), and that all will be well in the end. But in 
the process the clear outlines of the heroine’s conscience, to which 
Flaubert scrupulously adheres, are lost. The attempt to force Flaubert’s 
fine moral ironies into the moralizing convention is undoubtedly a 
failure. 

A comparison may finally be made of the extent to which the two 
heroines are “determined” by external environmental factors. In their 
general situation they are the same. Each is imprisoned in a world from 
which she tries to escape. But in detail they stand in sharp contrast. 
Miss Braddon’s heroine is determined by petty or chance reality, 
Flaubert’s has the quixotic power of turning squalid geese into swans. 
When Emma Bovary is oppressed it is not by penny bottles of ink and 
unpaid bills but by the moral and metaphysical implications of her po- 
sition, its indeterminism, its random quality—‘une exception dans le 
monde, un hasand particulier”’**—its futility rather than its discomfort. 
This difference in the relation of the two heroines to their environment 
emerges again in the part played by their first experience of aristocratic 
luxury. 

The ball at La Vaubyessard owes its corrupting power to Emma 
Bovary’s antecedent moral and emotional collapse. The decay of mar- 
ried joy and her outspoken protest against this state of affairs (‘‘pour- 
quoi, mon Dieu, me suis-je mariée?’’**) precede the invitation from the 
Marquis d’Andrevilliers. The ball thus becomes a symbol of her state 
of mind. In Miss Braddon’s novel this order is reversed. Isabel’s open 
rejection of her marriage (“she knew now how poor and miserable a 
mockery all that had been’’**) appears, by its position after the visit to 
Warncliffe Castle, as the consequence rather than the cause of her in- 
fatuation with luxury. Her mind, till now inert, is pushed into action by 
the visit to the castle. Thus, in this instance at least, it is the English 
heroine rather than Flaubert’s who is the victim of circumstance. 

It seems obvious from the foregoing parallels that Madame Bovary 
was Miss Braddon’s source, even though there is no external evidence 
of her acquaintance with Flaubert’s novel. Her personal library was 
dispersed with the sale of her house.?® Her familiarity with other con- 





26 Madame Bovary, p. 55. 

27 [bid., p. 42. 

28 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 120. 

29 Mr. Henry Maxwell has kindly supplied this information. 
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temporary French novelists is well-documented. In the 1870s she wrote 
parodies in French for Punch of Zola, Daudet, and Ohnet.®® In a manu- 
script notebook*! containing extracts from these novelists she reminds 
herself “to read Les Fréres Zemganno, Goncourt; Les Seurs Vatard, 
Goncourt ; La Dévouée, Hennique.” 

It should be noticed, too, that The Doctor’s Wife is a radical depar- 
ture from the type of fiction she had previously written. The stimulus 
probably came from the severe attack on the “sensation” novelists, of 
which she is described as the best, published in the Quarterly Review** 
shortly before she wrote The Doctor’s Wife. The reviewer felt that “the 
skill of the builder deserves to be employed on better materials.”** Miss 
Braddon undoubtedly found these materials in Flaubert’s novel. All the 
improvements in her new novel—temptation instead of crime, psycho- 
logical analysis instead of suspense, and, more remarkably, atmosphere, 
nostalgia, and sentiment—are Flaubertian. 

George Moore, who called this novel “a derivative of Madame 
Bovary,”** found in its heroine an Emma Bovary in ready-made Eng- 
lish dress. Kate Ede is a naturalist’s version of Isabel Sleaford, “‘a 
simple woman of the people,’’*® while Isabel was one of “the poorest 
middle classes.”°* Though Moore was, of course, familiar with Flau- 
bert’s novel by this date, several aspects of his own novel which have 
till now been taken as borrowings from Flaubert*? derive in fact from 
Miss Braddon. 

Thus Kate Ede’s reading matter, the romantic tales of “singular sub- 
terranean combats, high castles, prisoners, hair-breadth escapes,’** 
derives not from Emma Rouault, as has been generally assumed,*° but 
but from the romances in penny numbers churned out by Isabel Slea- 
ford’s author friend, Sigismund Smith, 


in whose works there were more masked doors, and hidden staircases, and revolv- 
ing picture-frames and sliding panels, than in all the old houses in Great Britain; 


30 W. B. Maxwell, Time Gathered (1937), pp. 281-282. 

31 Kindly lent me by Mr. Henry Maxwell. 

32 CXIITI (1863), 481-514. See also W. C. Phillips, Dickens, Reade and Collins: 
Sensation Novelists (1919), pp. 23-28. 

33 Loc. cit., p. 491. 

34 Avowals (Ebury ed.), p. 120. 

35 4 Mummer’s Wife, p. 107. 

36 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 25. 

37 See W. D. Ferguson: The Influence of Flaubert on George Moore (1934), 
p. 36. Ferguson appears to have missed the identification of the English version 
of Madame Bovary which Moore supplies in Avowals (see above). 

38.4 Mummer’s Wife, p. 38. 

39 A. J. Farmer: Le Mouvement décadent et esthétique en Angleterre (1931), 
p. 152; G. P. Collet: George Moore et la France (1957), p. 38. 
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and a greater length of vaulted passages than would make and underground 
railway from the Scottish border to Land’s End.4° 


Kate Ede’s devotion to her husband in his illness, too, has no parallel 
in Madame Bovary, but derives from Isabel’s devoted attention to her 
dying husband : 


But she had never loved George Gilbert; only that womanly tenderness, which 
was the chief attribute of her nature, that sympathetic affection for everything that 
was suffering or sorrowful, held her to the invalid’s bedside.*1 


This passage may have been in Moore’s mind when he described Kate’s 
very similar feelings for her husband: “Although she had never loved 
him, his utter dependence upon her had endeared him to her.’’#? Both 
wives are nursing husbands with respiratory disorders. Isabel listens 
to “a laboured stertorous kind of respiration that was very painful to 
hear,** while for Kate Ede “listening with frightened ears to the long 
wheezing of the asthmatic, was a terrible ordeal.’’** 

Impulsive, irresolute, and given to fits of religious sentiment, Isabel 
Sleaford is undoubtedly Kate Ede’s immediate ancestor. Miss Brad- 
don’s novel supplied Moore with an English version of a French hero- 
ine. He set out to restore some of her French qualities. Nonetheless, he 
preserved her puritanical character even when he put her into natural- 
istic dress. Like Miss Braddon’s heroine, Moore’s young lady is proof 
against the temptations of the world. Even when he sets out to be the 
English Zola, Moore follows Miss Braddon’s demonstration of how an 
English novel should be written. 


University of Sheffield 


40 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 13. 
41 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 308. 
42 4 Mummer’s Wife, p. 20. 
43 The Doctor’s Wife, p. 318. 
44.4 Mummer’s Wife, p. 14. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HoMER AND THE Heroic Trapition. By Cedric H. Whitman. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1958. xii, 365 p. 


Whitman’s Preface will, I fancy, put many a reader in an unpleasant mood 
even if it does not move him to abandon the book unread. Some readers on being 
told, “The Iliad is rigid...it is passionately Greek; mysterious, deathly, meta- 
physical...”; reading of “its bleak knowledge of humanity’s most basic inner 
conflict” ; and hearing of “the tendency [in modern literary criticism] ...to form 
a descriptive phenomenology of poetic experience which can take account of the 
interplay of the subjective and objective particulars of reality’—some readers, 
I say, finding this sort of thing on the first four pages, may be led to expect the 
worst. They will certainly not be altogether disappointed, but they will do well 
to persist, because they will find as they go on that Whitman every now and then 
deviates from this kind of stuff into sense, clarity, and perceptive analysis and 
comment. The first chapter, for instance, is a highly satisfactory introduction, con- 
taining, among other things, fine descriptions of Homer’s kind of originality and 
Homer’s kind of invention. 

The book as a whole falls into three parts: some introductory historical ma- 
terial, an analysis of the similarities between the Homeric poems and geometric 
vase painting, and consideration of what may be called some of the literary quali- 
ties of the Homeric poems. (Actually nearly the whole of the book is concerned 
with the Jliad; the Odyssey is relegated almost entirely to a final summary chap- 
ter.) It is rather bad luck for Whitman that almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of his book T. B. L. Webster’s From Mycenae to Homer was published 
in London. Webster also concerns himself with historical matters and with geo- 


‘metric art and in all aspects of these subjects is regularly superior to Whitman. 


In the third, more purely literary, part of his book, Whitman is largely concerned 
with such good old critical instruments as image and symbol, but the treatment 
is wholly modern. Applying one variety or another of the “new” criticisms is a 
way of dealing with Homer (and, indeed, with Greek literature) which is fancied 
especially in one or two American universities on the eastern seaboard. Its main 
foreign inspiration seems to come from W. Schadewaldt—not his major [lias- 
studien, but some minor writings originally published for the most part in the 
semi-popular but regularly distinguished journal Die Antike. Other influences 
of importance are Parry’s work on the Homeric style, some of the writings of 
Susanne Langer, and recent critical theories and practices developed mainly for 
dealing with lyric, and especially modern lyric, poetry. Novel methods of literary 
criticism are always welcome; nearly all of them are likely to add somewhat to 
our understanding of a literary work. 

A feature of contemporary criticism which appears in many of its practitioners 
(and in Whitman) is the kind of writing illustrated above by a few extracts from 
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Whitman’s Preface. A fair sample of longer compass would be these lines from 
page 296: 

“Yet the Iliad is a poem of self-knowledge in every sense as much as the Odys- 
sey, but whereas the latter exhibits a hero whose will is proverbial for its unity 
and tenacity, the Jliad’s hero is the first in our history to be divided by the meta- 
physical paradox of human nature. Achilles allies himself with equal intensity, 
both to his own human nature, with all its concern and commitments, and to that 
intuition of the absolute in being and value which is the besetting demon of the 
spiritual hero. These opposites can be joined only in the mysterious flame of a 
love at once detached and entire, self-discovery in self-destruction. Achilles stands 
representative in and of an architectonic world in which everything is known and 
in its place, except himself; his learning of himself is a creating of himself. Death 
is always imminently upon him, a formative limitation which reveals itself at 
last as the inevitable framework of his tragic being.” 

Homerists exposed to this kind of Homeric criticism fall, I imagine, into two 
groups: those who find it meaningful, significant, and helpful, and those who do 
not. I confess to membership in the second class. Much of this kind of writing 
(and this is not Whitman’s peculiarity) sounds to me strangely like translations 
from the German made by graduate students with enough command of German 
vocabulary and syntax to translate the German words into English words but 
unable to take the further step of expressing in normal English the idea which the 
German writer had. To one who admires and (I suppose) comprehends this fancy 
writing, the imperceptive and unappreciative critic (the “diehard” of p. viii) will 
seem “to assail art and raise the banners of Philistia,” as Whitman phrases it in 
a somewhat different connection (p. 258). In self-defense I should like to feel that 
this sort of writing is like the language of Nimrod in Dante’s Hell, intelligible 
only to the speaker. But when I see so much of it in reputable places I am forced 
to conclude that there are persons who are able to communicate with their fellow 
men in this way. But for a person who, like Catherine Morland, “cannot speak 
well enough to be unintelligible” in just this style, communication is from time to 
time broken off by expressions or passages which might as well be in Etruscan. 
In what follows, therefore, I shall have to restrict myself to those parts of this book 
which I think I can understand. 

The historical portions of Whitman’s book are in an answerable style. Chapter 
III is a fine and vigorous case for the importance of Athens in the Dark Ages. 
There is sure to be controversy over Whitman’s theory that “Athens and not 
Ionia was the cradle of Greek epic, after the fall of the Achaean states.” A not 
necessarily fatal difficulty with this theory is the unimportance of Athens in Homer. 
In the light of what we now know about Mycenaean Athens and Athens in the 
Dark Ages, her unimportance in Homer is most strange. Whitman’s theory greatly 
multiplies this strangeness. I am not sure, either, that his ingenious argument that 
Aias “is the great Athenian hero of the Iliad,” since Salamis was in Mycenaean 
times a dependency of Athens, as Tiryns was of Mycenae, is a wholly convincing 
way out. It is unfortunate, too, that the deficiencies of our archaeological knowl- 
edge about Ionia make any arguments on such a point as this only tentative. When 
Whitman devotes so much time to the Pisistratus question, it is a little odd that 
he does not mention either the latest champions of Pisistratus, Merkelbach and 
Page, or the latest assailant, Davison. 

There are occasional details in the historical sections which might be questioned. 
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To say, for example, that Homer “records differences of language where they 
existed,” is not a fair statement of the facts. Homer does sometimes allude to 
linguistic differences. We cannot really conclude from this (as Whitman might 
be thought to imply) that, since he does not say anything “about language difficul- 
ties between Trojans and Achaeans,” he believed that they spoke the same tongue. 
What of the Phaeacians, Laestrygonians, and Cyclopes? That some scholars now 
believe that the Trojans may have spoken “Indo-European and, at least possibly, 
a form of Greek” seems to me to have no relevance to Homer and what Homer 
believed. The last part of the discussion of cremation burial on p. 55 is very oddly 
expressed to say the least. It is stretching things considerably to speak of the 
funerals of Amphimedon and Anticleia as “described,” and it is a strange under- 
statement to say that Anticleia “implies that her body was burned.” What she says 
is that, when human beings die, their bodies are burned. Finally, the notion that 
“the epic generalization of cremation has taken precedence over the specific situ- 
ation” is hardly convincing here. Anticleia is carefully explaining to her son why 
he cannot take her shade in his arms, and it is the very essence of the passage that 
the fire has destroyed her physical person. Incidentally, I do not at the moment 
recall where Homer says that “the Achaeans . .. adopted the custom [of cremation] 
out of necessity” (p. 55). 

Whitman makes many good points in dealing with the literary side of Homer, 
and there are some interesting details in his geometric analysis, but the general 
effect of both these portions of his book seems to me quite unsatisfactory. Far 
too often in the literary criticism we find a conjunction of puzzling profundities 
with little errors of fact and highly doubtful interpretations. We are, as it were, 
shown a complex tapestry of most intricate design; but, even if we find some 
pleasant details in the pattern, we are too conscious of moth holes to be interested 
in buying it. In the geometrical sections, we frequently see displayed an elaborately 
formidable facade, and, quite apart from our lack of enthusiasm for its general 
style, we notice termites at the base and so decide to buy a more modest structure 
with more sound foundations. 

A number of things in such parts of Whitman’s literary analysis as I may pos- 
sibly understand seem to me extremely dubious. Much of the subtlety, for example, 
he discovers in “the use of a common formula in an uncommon way” is, I suspect, 
purely accidental and not deliberate at all. A pervasive difficulty with Whitman’s 
literary analysis, as with the geometric sections of the book, is that his search for 
artistry leads him away from the facts of the poems, and he becomes guilty not so 
much of “overinterpretation” (a failing of which he is himself slightly conscious) 
as misinterpretation. There may be those, for instance, who will admire such a 
comment as this on p. 115: 

“Even such a cliché as the rose-fingered Dawn, who mounts Olympus, passes 
from the functional to the symbolic by constant reference to the airy world of the 
gods and their circumambient scheme of divine scathelessness, against which the 
deadly human drama is played.” 

But I am unable to be as enthusiastic about this as I perhaps should, because 
nagging facts keep creeping into my mind. Actually, the rose-fingered Dawn is 
comparatively rare in the Jliad (the poem to which Whitman gives nearly all his 
attention), occurring only five times in about 15,000 lines. More important, to the 
best of my recollection she never “mounts Olympus” in either of the Homeric 
poems; she just appears. I find it hard to see how this modest and infrequent ap- 
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pearance of the rose-fingered Dawn can be properly spoken of as “constant refer- 
ence to the airy world,” etc., or, indeed, if one can justly maintain that Homer’s 
pretty way of saying, “When it got light,” involves any reference symbolic or 
otherwise to the airy world of the gods. I suspect that all this passing “from the 
functional to the symbolic” takes place only in Whitman’s head. 

Similarly, the subtle symbolism in Andromache’s purple weaving noted by 
Schrade (a guide most Homerists would follow only with the greatest caution) 
and approved and even capped by Whitman (p. 118 and note 39, p. 335) is pretty 
certainly illusion. Andromache’s cloth and Helen’s are purple because they are 
being woven by princesses in princely houses, and purple is the princely color. It 
is true that rop@vpeos is an epithet of death, but purple cloth is not funereal in 
Homer. The beggar, trying to impress Penelope with how handsome Odysseus’ 
appearance was when he stopped in Crete and how splendidly the beggar had 
treated him (Od. XIX, 225 ff.), says that Odysseus was dressed in purple and on 
his departure was given purple cloth by the beggar. Agamemnon has a great purple 
robe in /liad, VIII, 221, just as Odysseus does in Phaeacia (Od., VIII, 84) and 
Telemachus in Sparta (Od., IV, 115 and 154). (We might compare, too, cloaks 
described as go:vixdecoay worn by Nestor in the Iliad [X, 133] and by Thoas and 
Telemachus in the Odyssey [XIV, 500 and XXI, 118].) Purple cloth is used as 
covering for chairs in the quarters of Achilles (liad, IX, 200) and in the palaces 
of Circe (Od., X, 353) and Odysseus (Od., XX, 151, and is also used as bedding 
in Achilles’ quarters (Iliad, XXIV, 645) and the palaces of Menelaus and Al- 
cinous (Od., IV, 298 and VII, 337). 

There is, I think, only one passage in the whole Homeric corpus in which purple 
cloth appears in connection with death. At the very end of the Jliad, we are told 
that Hector’s bones were covered in soft purple cloths and placed in a golden lar- 
nax. But this passage does not prove that either purple cloth or gold were con- 
nected particularly with death. Hector is “gleaming in purple and gold,” not be- 
cause he is dead, but because as a prince he is given the precious metal and the 
precious dye. If there were anything deathly about purple cloth and so anything de- 
liberately subtle about Homer’s saying that Andromache and Helen were weaving 
such cloth, it would be quite remarkable that Penelope’s web, specifically designed 
for funerary use, is not said to be purple. There are two difficulties with the further 
significance that Schrade and Whitman find in the “flowers” Andromache is weav- 
ing in her cloth: First, we should like to have Schrade or Whitman tell us where 
Homer gives any hint that “flowers are grave offerings.” Second, it is not at all 
certain that the word @péva really means flowers. I see no reason to imagine that 
the lack of mention of any pattern in the weaving of Circe and Calypso is signifi- 
cant and connected with the fact that they “are goddesses without fatalities, and 
their weaving is merely decorative.” There is no pattern mentioned in Penelope’s 
weaving either. 

The image to which Whitman devotes most detailed attention is fire. After 
some fifteen pages tracing the use and function of this image, Whitman grants 
that “the foregoing analysis of the /liad’s use of fire may seem somewhat to overbid 
the material.” It does seem so to me. There is-no great point in analyzing this 
analysis as a whole; it must be read and compared with the reader’s own impres- 
sion of the Jliad. But here, too, details of the analysis will raise qualms when they 
are confronted with the Homeric text. Take the fire in Phoenix’ story of how he 
ran away from home as a youth. Whitman tells us: 
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“While he entertains the Embassy, Achilles roasts meat for a meal; but later 
in Phoenix’ account of his wrath against his father, the image of meat roasting 
in the fire merges mysteriously with the watchfire of the guard set upon Phoenix, 
whose rage would not cool, so that the fire could not be quenched for nine nights” 
(p. 130). 

Not every reader of the Homeric passage (Iliad, IX, 462-473) about the fires 
in Phoenix’ home will be conscious of any mysterious merging. Also, while it is 
clear that Phoenix did not feel friendly towards his father, there is nothing in our 
Homeric MSS about his “wrath” or his “rage”; it is the father’s anger which is 
stressed. True, Plutarch quotes four lines (since the eighteenth century often in- 
cluded in our printed texts of Homer) in which Phoenix does speak of his xéXos 
but only to state explicitly, “some god stopped my x6)os.” 

On the whole, the cunning symbolism and subtlety which Whitman finds in 
Homer are, I should say, almost entirely dreams. If the world lasts longer than 
it now seems likely to, future Homerists will see these things for what they are— 
the modern counterpart of the allegorical nonsense which disfigured Homeric 
scholarship for so many centuries. The best one could say of the best of them is, 
“Tt is a pretty thing, Mr. Whitman, but you must not call it Homer.” 

When he writes of geometric patterns in the /liad, Whitman is, of course, 
treading one of the most popular of contemporary Homeric paths. Much of what 
has been written on this subject seems to me quite interesting. But most of those 
who have been fascinated by it, from the late Sir John Myres down to Whitman, 
have been unable to restrain their enthusiasms within the limits of the plausible. 
In general, I suppose, the larger the section of the poem in which conscious geo- 
metric structure is alleged the smaller the degree of plausibility in the allegation. 
One may see something “geometric” in the arrangement of Odysseus’ questions 
and his mother’s answers in Od., XI, 171-203; but one wonders if perhaps even 
Myres, whose excesses in this field sometimes seemed to know no bounds, might 
have been made a trifle uncomfortable at the sight of the monstrous diagram illus- 
trating the geometric structure of the Jliad which is pasted in at the end of Whit- 
man’s book. Even Whitman is ready to recognize the possibility that this wondrous 
bit of Homer’s ingenuity may have gone quite unnoticed by Homer’s original audi- 

- ence. There can be few to share his belief that Homer, realizing this, may have 
devised this great geometric scheme just for his own pleasure in “a secret technical 
virtuosity.” In creating for the /liad so elaborate a plan on so large a scale, Whit- 
man seems almost to reduce to an absurdity the whole theory of similarity between 
Homer and geometric vase painting. The nearest parallel that comes to mind is 
the way in which, a generation ago, F. Stiirmer, acting on some views of Drerup 
about triadic structure in Homer, produced a volume of over 600 pages which 
carried the views of Drerup to such lengths that the whole idea no longer seemed 
worth bothering with. 

In addition to the doubts which many will feel about Whitman’s geometric plan 
for the whole Jliad, there will be doubts about his analyses of the various parts. 
Not only will other “geometricians” find more or less different patterns, but vari- 
ous features of Whitman’s reading of some Homeric scenes will seem questionable 
to Homerists generally. In dealing with Book II, for instance, he finds as part of 
the structure two assemblies balanced against each other, one in which there is 
“conscious deception by Agamemnon” paired with an assembly showing “uncon- 
scious deception by Odysseus and others.” He describes these two meetings thus: 
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“ .. first where the soldiers, misled by Agamemnon, rush to the ships to sail 
them home, and second where they are brought to heel by Odysseus with hopes of 
victory, equally misled, and shout vigorously for war at once. It is a disillusioned 
picture that Homer paints here, of a people deceived and hypnotized like sheep by 
leaders who are in turn deceived by Zeus.” 

How much of all this is really in Homer? I am not certain of the syntax of 
“misled” in the phrase “equally misled,” but is there actually any misleading and 
deception in the speeches by Odysseus and others in the second assembly? I see 
none. Odysseus tells the men that if they will only persist they will take Troy. 
And they did take it. This speech, and the speeches of Nestor and Agamemnon in 
so far as they are directed to the soldiery, are efforts to pep up the men for the 
day’s fighting, and so far as we can tell not one of the leaders says a word which is 
untrue. If this is meant by Homer to be a picture of deceived leaders trying to de- 
ceive and hypnotize their men, it is surely remarkable that none of the leaders 
mentions to the men the dream and its promise that they will take Troy this day, 
a promise which the reader knows is deceptive. Moreover, the battle which finally 
begins is, from the Greek point of view, most successful. It is by no means certain 
from Homer’s account, either, that the leaders have been deceived. Agamemnon 
has. But Nestor ‘in lines 79 ff. could hardly be less impressed by Agamemnon’s 
tale. Incidentally, to say that Thersites stands “not a little as Achilles... stands, 
stripped of his shirt as Achilles was stripped of his prize” is another pleasant paral- 
lelism, but Homer does not say that Thersites was stripped of his shirt ; Odysseus 
tells him that the next time he plays the pest he will be. And what an interpretation 
of Thersites’ uncomely appearance: he is ugly because he alone speaks the truth 
and the truth is ugly! 

A few pages later, dealing with the pattern of Books III to VII, Whitman bal- 
ances the scene on the wall in III with the meeting of the Trojans held in VII to 
decide whether or not to live up to the terms of their agreement about the duel. 
The parallelism is brought out by the phrasing, “Elders in council—Helen” and 
“Elders in council about Helen.” It is true that Helen is present in the scene in III 
and is the main subject of discussion in VII. But there the parallelism ends. There 
are indeed elders in Book III, but there is no hint that they are “in council.” We 
might say that there is a council in Book VII, but there is no mention of elders; 
it is a general meeting of the Trojans, Dardanians, and allies. 

Details in the more modest geometric analysis of the Odyssey are also doubtful. 
Take the fine symmetry of design found in Book VIII (p. 289). Two sets of 
“eames” are balanced, each containing three elements, and these two portions of 
gymnastiké alternate with three bits of mousiké represented by songs of Demodo- 
cus. How splendidly neat it all is—or would be if only Homer had been as geomet- 
rical as Whitman would like. As soon as we turn from Whitman to Homer, how- 
ever, this “symmetry of design” vanishes into thin air. Whitman himself lists as 
the three elements in the second set of “games” or gymnastiké, “Dancing,” 
“Presents to honor Odysseus,” “Bathing ; farewell to Nausicaa.” If we grant for 
the moment that “Dancing” is properly classified as games or gymnastics, surely 
it is the only entry in this list which would naturally be so classified. Even a person 
prepared to grant that “Presents to honor Odysseus” are properly classified as 
games might, I should think, be somewhat concerned over the fact that Odysseus 
receives only one present in the episode of the track meet and receives the others 
in the next episode in Alcinous’ palace. Finally, one wishes Whitman had explained 
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why Odysseus’ bath and his farewell to Nausicaa are to be considered games or 
gymnastics at all—beyond the geometrical utility of this third member of the 
scheme. 

One might also object to Whitman’s scheme from another point of view. I do 
not myself know whether Homer would have felt that dancing belonged to the 
realm of gymnastics or music. Plato, I believe, would assign it to mousiké. If 
Homer felt as Plato did, Whitman’s analysis would have to be changed to make the 
central bit of mousiké contain three elements: two sets of dancing surrounding a 
song of Demodocus. This in itself would do no harm to Whitman’s plan—I should 
think, indeed, that a geometrician might think it improved thereby. But this would 
leave as the only gymnastic elements in the second set of “games” presents, a bath, 
and goodbys and would make their ungymnastic character even clearer than it 
is now. The fact of the matter is that here again, in the eagerness of his search for 
subtlety or a neat pattern, Whitman has simply strayed off from the Homeric text. 
It is this which detracts greatly from the value of his literary analysis even for 
persons who approve in theory of his geometric systems and of his form of “the 
kind of criticism which, twenty years ago, was called ‘New,’ but which now, in 
modified forms, has become simply this era’s characteristic way of approaching 
such problems as imagery, action, and the poetic consciousness” (p. viii). If 
this book were directed solely to Homerists, its frequent lack of fidelity to what 
Homer says would be of little consequence. But the book is obviously designed 
for, and will probably attract, a much wider audience, including many who are not 
even specialists in classical studies. Such readers will do well, before completely 
accepting something that Whitman tells them, to compare his analysis carefully 
with the Homeric passage it purports to describe. 

Of all the aspects of Homer’s literary achievement that Whitman treats, the 
one he does best, I think, is the characters. The general level of Chapter VIII, 
“Homeric Character and the Tradition,” is very high. In particular, much of Whit- 
man's treatment of the character of Agamemnon is extremely well done. Chapter 
TX, on Achilles, assays rather high in overinterpretation and fancy stuff (“Per- 
sonal integrity in Achilles achieves the form and authority of immanent divinity, 

with its inviolable, lonely singleness, half repellent because of its almost inhuman 
’ austerity, but irresistible in its passion and perfected selfhood,” p. 182), and is 
only fitfully impressive. As a whole it does little to further our understanding, and 
much of it is higly unconvincing. The single paragraph on Thetis on p. 244 
is the chapter’s high point, and “mother of grief and glory” as a translation of 
dvcapiororéxea is worth reading the book to find. 

Some of the final chapter, on the Odyssey, is of considerable interest, whether 
or not one agrees with the views presented ; other parts of it seem to me as fantastic 
as the experiences of Odysseus himself. Here too what are for me the Etruscan 
bits crop up every now and then (“[Odysseus] having maintained his spark of 
identity in the devastating glare of the absolute...”). On the Separatist question 
Whitman gives the same verdict that was recently pronounced by Webster: 
“... there has yet to be produced a single cogent argument to the effect that they 
must belong to different hands, or different eras” (p. 286). Whitman himself, 
however, believes that the two poems are by different men. 

Finally, a few short comments on miscellaneous details: Whitman might now 
and then have been a little less categorical about the meanings of disputed Homeric 
words and phrases. He tells us, for instance, that wingless words are “speech which 
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strikes the hearer as odd or incomprehensible...” (p. 7). This is only one opinion 
and probably not the most widely accepted. Stating it as a fact misleads the non- 
specialist. It is by no means certain, either, that ro\vrpowos means “much traveled” 
(p. 114). “Nestor’s tale... with its reference to the heroic Siamese twins, Ac- 
torione-Molione...” (p. 94), might lead the nonspecialist to believe that Homer 
indicates that they were Siamese twins. He does not. “...the decipherment of 
...Linear B...has proved beyond doubt...that... Mycenaean Greek...was 
the language of the earliest songs about Troy and Argos, centuries before Homer” 
(pp. 8-9). It has proved nothing of the sort ; we do not even know that there were 
any songs about Troy and Argos centuries before Homer. “Character [in the 
Epic Cycle], so far as we can tell, was sketchy and typological...” (p. 182). I 
should say we know too little about the Cycle to make any meaningful comments 
on its techniques of characterization. The final sentence in the translation on p. 
209 does not reproduce what Homer says. Hector is not praying for immortality 
or a divine power of vengeance. What he says is, “I wish I were as assured of 
immortality and a divine power of vengeance as I am that the Greeks are doomed 
this day.” A half dozen other examples of the idiom are cited by Leaf in his note 
on this passage. I do not think that the “clap” of Achilles’ hands in liad, XXIII, 
102 was produced by his efforts to clasp Patroclus’ ghost. Eurycleia, Eumaeus, and 
Philoetius were not “present when Odysseus got the scar” (p. 302). 

It is perhaps too bad that in a section on imagery the words, “an honest woman 
measuring wool” (p. 129), are not at all likely to convey the Homeric image except 
to one who recalls Homer’s words. A reader unfamiliar with the passage would 
probably visualize a woman measuring a piece of woolen cloth with a tape measure 
instead of weighing unworked wool, and this false image would be all the more 
likely to occur because Whitman says that the comparison is to the “Achaean 
battle-line.” The essence of Homer’s image is the evenly balanced scales and the 
reference is not to the Achaean battle line but to the two opposing armies, evenly 
matched in battle. Whitman has the reference right in note 123, p. 339, though 
here too he leaves out the scales. It may be fairly common to feel at times that 
English rather needs a construction similar to the ancient accusative of specifica- 
tion, and it is true that the suffix “-wise” is a device for achieving this, but it is still 
somewhat startling to see in these surroundings the word “plotwise” (pp. 270 and 
276). Some eyebrows will rise slightly, too, at the sight of “most unique” on pp. 
336, n. 14, and 201. 

The Harvard University Press has produced a very well printed and hand- 
somely designed book. Among the very few misprints I have noted, I mention only 
that Patroclus’ “ears” on p. 280, line 4, should be “tears,” and that “their” on p. 56, 
line 9, should be “there.” 


Frepentck M. CoMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 


ProweEss AND CHARITY IN THE PERCEVAL OF CHRETIEN DE Troyes. By David C. 
Fowler. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. viii, 81 p. 


According to Bishop Butler, “Everything is what it is, and not another thing.” 
Some devotees of Old French literature might like to parody the worthy prelate 
and say: “A courtly romance is a courtly romance, and not a religious allegory.” 
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Such conservative souls, if any still exist, are no market for Mr. Fowler’s book, 
which is based on the premise that all serious mediaeval literature was written 
for the sake of its inner meaning or sententia (p. 5). As a disciple of D. W. 
Robertson, Jr., the author aims to prove that Chrétien’s Perceval is a drama of 
“internal quest,” of conflict within the hero between prowess and charity, prowess 
being represented by the hero’s father and charity by the hero’s mother. Since 
charity finally triumphs over prowess. Chrétien’s poem actually challenges the 
basis of feudalism as accepted in the twelfth century. To reach the deeper meaning 
of the poem, the reader must remember that the entire grail episode is but an 
apparition, or rather a figment of Perceval’s imagination and projection of his 
sense of guilt. 

In discussing the anagogical interpretation of mediaeval fiction, Fowler admits 
(p. 7) that it “is hazardous...to regard statements growing out of a defense of 
poetry as inevitably equivalent to a theory of composition”; and he considers it 
“an altogether unlikely assumption” that Chrétien’s sententia is in any way con- 
structed on the analogy of scriptural exegesis like that suggested by Urban T. 
Holmes in his A New Interpretation of Chrétien’s ‘Conte del Graal’ (Chapel Hill, 
1948). Nevertheless, he grasps at every straw in trying to make his own inter- 
pretation as all-inclusive as possible. 

A major fault of the anagogical method of interpretation is that a poem can 
have as many interpretations as there are anagogical methodists, and none of these 
interpretations can be disproved. Fowler’s explication of Perceval is both ingeni- 
ous and convincing. However, if he is right, then Professor Holmes must be 
wrong in contending that the poem symbolizes the conflict between Church and 
Synagogue. Holmes’s theory is surely just as convincing, and perhaps even more 
so now that he has reissued it in greater detail with the collaboration of Sister 
M. Amelia Klenke in Chrétien, Troyes, and the Grail (Chapel Hill, 1959). Exces- 
sive application of the anagogical method may lead us into the trap suffered by 
mediaeval scholars, who squandered years of brilliant thought in chasing down 
hidden meanings believed to be present in pre-Christian writings, meanings which, 
we now know, simply were not in the minds of the pagan authors. 

Although Fowler claims that he is concerned only with the meaning of the 
poem as Chrétien composed it and not with its source or sources (p. 4), he never- 
theless accepts from its Celtic sources as much as is advantageous for his own 
argument. Both fisher king and grail king are actually Perceval’s own father 
(pp. 28-30), the former representing his worldly self and the latter his spiritual 
nature (p. 55). The hermit is none other than Trebuchet, the smith who made 
the sword (p. 4), and is also identified with the hero’s father (p. 32). The two 
youths accompanying the fisher king may be Perceval’s deceased brothers (p. 31). 
Likewise, the golden maiden who sent the sword to Perceval is none other than 
the weeping maiden (p. 26). All these grail personages are only figments of 
Perceval’s imagination or, one might say, embodiments of his guilt complex, 
which can later be exorcized by the hermit (p. 56). 

In declaring Gornemant a representative of prowess, as opposed to charity, 
Fowler quotes him as saying that “the ultimate purpose of piety in the knight is 
to obtain protection ‘in this earthly world’” (p. 19). But this is not the whole 
truth. Gornemant actually says that a knight should pray to God to have mercy 
on his soul and to protect him in this world as his Christian (“Que de vostre ame 
merci Et qu’an cest siegle terriien Vos gart come son crestiien” vv. 1648-50). 
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As evidence that the weeping maiden was Perceval’s foster sister, Fowler relates 
(p. 36) how the hero told the first knight he met that he was sometimes called 
“Fair Brother” and must therefore have had a foster sister. Actually, this indicates 
nothing, since Fair Brother (biaus frere) was a common form of address, one 
used by the knight himself (v. 299) and later by King Arthur (v. 921) and the 
hermit (v. 1655). 

Fowler insists that he wishes to elucidate the meaning of the poem “as Chrétien 
intended it” (p. 1) and that he is interested only in Chrétien’s meaning (p. 25) ; 
yet his monograph at times seems to have modern overtones, His statement that 
the hideous damsel is “a projection of Perceval’s conscience” (p. 46) seems to 
suggest some twentieth-century author like Kafka; and modern psychiatry seems 
echoed in such statements as: “The tensions of his ideological conflict have been 
resolved, and, in a most impressive way, the antagonistic images of father and 
mother have merged and become one in the all-embracing love of God” (p. 56). 

The modern flavor of the monograph may owe something to its being based 
on a recent translation, which is extensively cited, paraphrased, and summarized. 
In translating from old literatures, translators often tend to employ modern deriva- 
tives of the original words, even when these derivatives no longer have the same 
connotations as their verbal ancestors. In following R. W. Linker’s translation 
almost verbatim, Fowler renders jant as “gentle” and debonetre as “debonair,” 
even though gentleness and affability were not the qualities most immediately 
associated with good birth in the twelfth century. The importance of vainglory in 
the poem is somewhat minimized by rendering the word pris as “worth,” as if it 
had connoted an inner value rather than public repute and social evaluation. In 
writings of a society which put such stress on point of honor, the word grief should 
at times be rendered as “offense” or “insult” rather than as “grief.” 

There is one fault in Fowler’s methodology. First he ventures a conjecture, then 
he presents it as a “fact,” which may be further used to prove his next conjecture. 
All these facts become clear, evident, apparent, and of course, even where an 
obstinate reader may still beg to differ. The repeated use of “of course” is partic- 
ularly annoying to an unconverted reader. 

In his preface Chrétien dedicates his romance to Philip of Flanders, whose good 
works were motivated by charity rather than by hypocrisy or vainglory. Fowler 
cites this as further proof that the poem symbolizes the triumph of charity over 
prowess (pp. 61-62). In other words, he relates the preface to the sententia which 
he himself reads into the poem. In actuality, the preface teaches the same lesson 
as the poem on the surface level. According to Jean Frappier (Chrétien de Troyes, 
Paris, 1957, p. 171), the accent of the preface “is such that one is led to ask if it 
does not accord with the sen of the romance. It celebrates an ideal of chivalry in 
which the glory of the world is subordinated to Christian humility and divine 
love.” This view, which seems generally accepted, is constantly revealed in the 
action of the romance, in which the hero first seeks the acclaim of the world but 
subsequently seeks the grail without regard for public recognition, even after 
the hideous damsel has sent the other knights out in quest of praise and much 
great honor (pris, v. 4667; mout grant enor, v. 4674). 

The conflict between vainglory and charity, which is so explicit in the preface, 
also appears in the action of the story when Perceval, after being freed of false 
ambition, unhorses Sir Keu, the braggart of the Round Table. It also appears 
below the surface of the action, for example allegorically when the hero defeats 
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Li Orguelleus de la Lande. Fowler states that “the poem’s sententia or higher 
meaning was clearly understood during and after Chrétien’s own time” (p. 62). 
This is probably true, but not as Fowler supposes. Wolfram von Eschenbach, one 
of the keenest and most perceptive of the Perceval poets, saw in the story the 
usual problem of how one can best live so as to win the world’s favor without 
losing God’s grace. 

Fowler realizes that, if this poem really teaches that prowess and charity are 
inimical, it challenges the very foundation of feudal society (p. 1). Were this 
Chrétien’s view, it would furnish an excellent argument for those who contend 
that Chrétien was a converted Jew ; because the Jews, being excluded from knight- 
hood, might well have recognized the stupidity and brutality lurking behind the 
fiction of chivalry. Fowler might have strengthened his case by showing that 
Chrétien elsewhere deplored unnecessary violence, as in his tirade against aggres- 
sive princes in his William of England (vv. 2317-32) ; yet even this would not 
mean that he opposed prowess. The Church itself encouraged and extolled prowess 
in the miles christianus. According to John of Salisbury, the function of the knight 
was “to protect the Church, fight against wickedness, venerate the priesthood, 
repel injustices to the poor, pacify the province,” etc.; and for such worthy tasks 
prowess was indispensable. 

Although he often asserts it, Fowler does not prove that Chrétien’s theme was 
the conflict between charity and prowess. For Chrétien, as for most mediaeval 
writers, prowess was a virtue, provided it was motivated by charity rather than 
by vainglory. This is the case when Perceval raises the siege of Belrepeire through 
compassion for its starving inhabitants. When the hermit teaches him to live for 
the glory of Heaven, this does not relieve him from his knightly duty of prowess. 
Fowler notes that Perceval fights with Keu so that he will not have to fight with 
Gauvain, the model of Arthurian prowess (p. 44), but he does not note that he 
is thereby contrasted with vainglory rather than with prowess. As Jean Frappier 
states, Gauvain “always remains courtly, well mannered, much attached to his 
worldly glory and to chivalrous honor. That is his grandeur, which Chrétien has 
not wished to diminish” (p. 176). 

Fowler is also confused when he says that Alexander represented prowess 
whereas Philip represented charity; for it would have been a deadly insult to 
imply that Philip was lacking in prowess. Alexander proverbially symbolized 
vainglory, since his conquests could not be attributed to Christian charity. Like- 
wise, Perceval’s youthful resolution to fight against the knights, whom he held 
to be devils, was not a condemnation of prowess, as Fowler claims (p. 11), but 
rather of vainglory and trust in self instead of trust in God. 

In his conclusion, Fowler states that “T. S. Eliot, in The Waste Land (1922), 
saw the grail, of course, through the lens of Miss Weston, in a way that might 
have been strange to the twelfth-century poet.” The reader of Fowler’s book, in 
turn, may think that its author saw Chrétien’s work through a lens ground in 
the twentieth century, and may even question whether Chrétien could have com- 
posed it as Fowler believes without ever having read the works of D. W. Robert- 
son, Jr. 

GerorGE FENWICK JONES 

Goucher College 
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Divine Poetry AND DraMA IN SIXTEENTH CeNnTURY ENGLAND. By Lily B. 
Campbell. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. 
viii, 268 p. 


As long ago as 1935, in an article in the Huntington Library Bulletin, Miss 
Campbell referred to “the great movement toward divine poetry which had de- 
veloped as the answer of Christendom to the Revival of Learning” and said she 
hoped to trace the history of that movement. She has now fulfilled that hope in a 
volume which is a worthy companion to the many scholarly contributions which 
have marked her long and distinguished career. It is a book which all students of 
the sixteenth century will welcome; it deals with a neglected area of literary his- 
tory and deals with it incisively, comprehensively, and systematically. The book 
will be of interest and value to students of comparative literature because, al- 
though her subject matter is primarily English, the author constantly relates 
her material to European sources and movements. 

By divine poetry and drama Miss Campbell means poetry and drama which 
has for its content some part of the Bible. “It is the subject-matter of the poem 
or drama that makes it divine poetry or divine drama,” she says (p. 5), “and not 
the religious or non-religious attitude of the author.” Accordingly, she omits any 
discussion of the devotional poetry of her period as corollary to her subject, “which 
is to show how the Bible was introduced into English literature as the result of a 
determined movement in the sixteenth century” (p. 74). 

She divides her book into two parts, “Divine Poetry,” containing fourteen 
chapters, and “Divine Drama,” containing nine. The poetry section begins with 
a chapter on Savonarola as forerunner, continues with Erasmus as theorist, and 
then deals with the pioneer translators, Tyndale, Luther, and Coverdale, and 
with the Catholic opposition to Bible translation in the vernacular. Two chapters 
are devoted to the metrical psalms, one to Solomon’s works as English poetry, 
and one to the other books of the Bible so treated. Du Bartas and his influence 
on English poetry are discussed in two chapters, and there are chapters on poems 
about Biblical heroes, divine mirrors and related poems, “divine erotic epyllia,” 
and divine sonnets. The drama section, after preliminary chapters on divine drama 
and the miracle play and on continental origins, is organized according to the 
type of audience for which the plays were written: schoolboys, university audi- 
ences, special audiences, commons, and the general audience at the public theaters. 

Miss Campbell’s thesis is that all the literature based on the Bible, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, in Latin or the vernacular, is to be read as contributions 
to a determined, consistent, and continued campaign against the Renaissance, “a 
means of combating the influence of the revival of classical learning and the de- 
veloping taste for pagan and secular story and song” (pp. 3-4). 

Miss Campbell pushes her thesis pretty hard, I think, but this gives her book 
the kind of unity that comes from a consistent point of view. She insists that vir- 
tually all of the versified Bible renderings were intended to displace courtly love 
songs and popular ballads. But some of them, for instance the versified Old Testa- 
ment by William Samuel, which she cites (pp. 67-68), were merely mnemonic 
exercises for a populace ignorant of the Bible. Samuel may be, as she says, “not 
the worst of the poets of his time” (the competition for this eminence is quite 
severe), but the nature of his literary intention may be judged by the fact that 
he offers to the reader a system whereby anyone who has memorized his poem can 
tell, by counting up on the joints of his fingers, in exactly what book and chapter 
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of the Bible any given story or parable is to be found. He even includes an illustra- 
tion showing a human hand with the joints numbered and lettered, to make the 
system foolproof. 

To suppose that the crude common meter of Sternhold and his followers could 
replace the artistic verse forms from Italy and France and the lively musical forms 
of the popular native lyric tradition is to suppose that style counts for nothing and 
content is everything. Preachers like Coverdale and Thomas Becon went so far, 
of course, and so did William Baldwin in 1549: 

“Would god that suche songes myght once drive out of office the baudy balades 
of lecherous love that commonly are indited and song of idle courtyers in princes 
and noble mens houses. They are not fine ynough sum will answer: well then 
woulde I wish that such fine felowes would becum course ynough for such course 
matters. The coursest frise best pleaseth the finest of them in winter. And I doubt 
not but theyr colde soules shoulde be kept warme with these course songes, if in 
the winter of theyr frosen faythe, & clumsed charitie, they would tunably to syng 
them.” 

But such outbursts are the extreme. They can hardly have been the whole 
story for many poets wrote both profane and divine poems, and these poets include 
the best: Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Drayton. It would be useful to discrim- 
inate in poetry, as Miss Campbell does in the drama, among the various kinds of 
audience for which the works were written. 

I am described as one of “the more sceptical of modern critics” (p. 41), so it 
may be easier for others to accept Miss Campbell’s thesis i toto than it is for me. 
My reservations come from the fact that I think there were several reasons, not 
one, for the making of metrical psalms and other versified or dramatized Bible 
passages in English. In addition to the motive of competing with secular song and 
drama, which preachers like Coverdale and Becon strongly supported, there were 
also, I believe, more private and less evangelical motives, some religious, some 
literary. But there is much to be learned from Miss Campbell’s book, whatever 
position one takes with regard to her central contention. She forces a reconsid- 
eration, for example, of the whole general notion about the survival of the miracle 

play into the mid-sixteenth century in her discussion of Bale (p. 226 ff.). And the 
* marshaling within her categories of large amounts of divine poetry and drama, 
some of it well known and some of it obscure and feeble stufi by “chicken- 
feathered” songbirds of the time, is always impressive. 

The greater the enterprise, the larger the chance of small errors, and I have 
noted a few. “Sackville” is printed where “Surrey” is evidently meant on p. 38, 
note 2. A Boke of Baletes and The Courte of Venus are spoken of as if they were 
two works instead of editions of the same anthology; but this passage was pre- 
sumably written before the appearance of Russell Fraser’s edition of The Court of 
Venus (1955). The reader may suppose from Miss Campbell’s conclusion to 
Chapter IV, “The First Song Book,” that Becon condemned The Court of Venus 
poems as early as 1542, but it is not so; in the Golden Bock of Christian Matri- 
mony he condemns Robin Hood, Bevis of Hampton, and Troilus, and in David's 
Harp he deplores the use of pagan Latin poems instead of the Psalms in teaching 
the young ; but this is not the same as saying, as Miss Campbell does (p. 33), that 
“Becon in these early editions had written vigorously against the new secular 
poetry.” 

For the divine poetry and drama in sixteenth-century England, and its connec- 
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tions with continental literature, we now have this excellent pioneer survey; but 
it excludes from consideration devotional poetry and religious poetry not based 
upon the Bible. We need a book on this broader theme for the sixteenth century 
as we have it for the seventeenth in Professor Louis L. Martz’s Poetry of Medita- 
tion. To expect that we will get one of that high level, or one to match the fine 
qualities of Miss Campbell’s book, is perhaps to entertain extravagant hopes. 


Hatiett SmMitH 
California Institute of Technology 


Tue SHAPING VISION OF GERARD MANLEY Hopkins. By Alan Heuser. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. viii, 128 p. 


To understand Hopkins—to understand his poems—one must study his letters, 
journals, and notebooks, and the daily ritual and spiritual exercises of the Catholic 
priest and the discipline of the Jesuit order, which were so much a part of his life 
and thought. The intensity of Hopkins’ thought and feeling, his passion for order, 
his striking ability to see images of the divine in material shapes, his almost obses- 
sive concern with words and numbers—these are peculiar to his nature and dis- 
tinguish him from his fellow Victorians. 

Mr. Heuser has chosen to regard Hopkins primarily as a priest. The Shaping 
Vision of Gerard Manley Hopkins is a study of the theological and metaphysical 
aspects of the poet’s thought. Although some attention is given to the poems, they 
are not analyzed as examples of poetic art but are brought in, usually piecemeal, as 
illustrations of Hopkins’ religious convictions. It is taken for granted that this 
way of approaching Hopkins will ultimately clarify his poetry—and ultimately 
it does. But there is little in the book that cannot be found in previous studies. Its 
distinctive character lies in the opinions and attitude of the author, who assumes 
the role of expositor, almost of advocate, and in the patience and thoroughness 
with which he expounds the contents of Hopkins’ journals and notebooks, In 
fifteen short chapters he sets forth the special “shaping vision,” a vision at once 
sensuous and spiritual, which binds all creation into unity and informs all Hopkins’ 
mature work. He traces the development of this vision from its beginnings in Pre- 
Raphaelite sensationalism and Greek philosophy, through the conceptions of in- 
scape and instress, to Scotist voluntarism, and, finally, toa Pythagorean Platonism 
of music, memory, and numbers. Lest this sound overambitious, Mr. Heuser warns 
us that he has made “no attempt to trace its full course of development from origins 
to last speculations” (p. 6), and that he has “merely begun to answer many aes- 
thetic questions connected with Hopkins’ shaping vision” (pp. 100-101). The 
book is compact and closely argued, though argued too much in Hopkins’ own 
private vocabulary. 

The argument hinges on that shibboleth of Hopkins criticism, inscape, and 
seems to be directed against those Ephraimites who pronounce the word too nar- 
rowly, that is, in an aesthetic sense. He insists that “it is the theological application 
of inscape which should not be missed” (p. 47). Merely to take it, with W. A. M. 
Peters, as “the unified complex of those sensible qualities of an object that strike 
us as inseparably belonging to and most typical of that object, so that through the 
knowledge of this unified complex of sense-data we may gain an insight into the 
individual essence of the object” (Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Critical Essay to- 
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wards the Understanding of his Poetry, London, 1948, p. 2), is to ignore the wider 
and more important meanings which it had for Hopkins at various stages in his 
development. 

To substantiate his own reading of the word Heuser begins with Hopkins’s early 
absorption as a painter and poet in a Pre-Raphaelite world of sensation. Following 
Ruskin’s naturalistic ideal Hopkins sought artistic form in all natural sights and 
sounds, tried to “kindle sensation into spiritual intuition” (p. 13), and explored the 
analogous relation of certain colors and sounds, chiefly deep reds and blues, to 
God’s grace and purity. For all its beauty the world was in a state of perpetual 
motion towards death, a Heraclitean flux, in which no form remained fixed, all 
light darkened toward sunset, all music sank to a dying fall, and Hopkins came to 
feel that his world of sensation had to be revitalized, renewed to God, or else be re- 
jected for the world of spirit. In his religious poems of 1865-66, “Habit of Per- 
fection,” “Heaven-Haven,” etc., the aesthetic richness of his earlier verse was 
abruptly checked, replaced by a tighter metric and a new restraint, signifying a 
withdrawal and mortification of the senses. This was the time of his conversion 
to Rome (1866). 

At the same time, through his Platonic readings, Hopkins was led from ob- 
served forms of earthly beauty to their origins in ideas. These forms were but 
shadows of ideal beauty, which was absolute and fixed, but fixed at one point in a 
series of relations. To combat the current materialism, then, with its philosophy of 
flux, “of a continuity without fixed points,” he worked out a “new Realism” which 
held that “there are certain forms which have a great hold on the mind and are 
always reappearing and seem imperishable...” (p. 21). These forms have two 
prime qualities: they exist as unified wholes prior to their parts, and they are 
fixed at distances on an absolute scale, like notes of music, the highest being Christ’s 
created nature as pattern or archetype behind creation. To ascertain these distances, 
he wrote in 1867, “will be one work of my metaphysic” (p. 21). 

In 1868 Hopkins joined the Society of Jesus, burned his poetry, and wrote no 
more till 1875. During this period of poetic silence, of training, study, and teaching, 
he combined his Platonic theory of the “new Realism” and elements of his new 
faith into the concepts of inscape and instress. For Heuser, inscape is organic form 
- revealing divine creation. In his paraphrase of Hopkins’s own words, it is “created 
form held fast by evidence of creative power” or “the concrete emblem of a fixed 
type in the scale of nature, bearing within the sign of the Creator” (p. 26). He 
contends that vaguer definitions such as “internal form,” “ideal structure,” or 
“individuating form,” though occasionally helpful, do not “cover both Hopkins’s 
connotative uses of the word and its applications.” 

It is obvious to any reader of the Note-Books and Papers that Hopkins put his 
term to theological and metaphysical uses. He never really defined it, and he used 
it in many different contexts as if he had. But in stressing its theological aspect 
Heuser seems to play down its purely aesthetic aspect, which other Hopkins schol- 
ars like Gardner and Peters have found so helpful in elucidating the poems. In 
“The Windhover,” Hopkins was “not only transcribing the Ignatian meditation on 
the kingdom of Christ, but also in part representing the Ignatian prayer, the Anima 
Christi” (p. 53). “The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo” was “Hopkins’ Chris- 
tian answer to the Cyrenaicism of the Conclusion to Pater’s... Renaissance” 
(p. 59). The “Deutschland” ode is “an artist’s vision of Triune Being redeeming 
creation” (p. 64). That these statements are true and that Heuser’s analyses are 
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generally stimulating does not alter the fact that they tell more about Hopkins’ 
convictions than about the art of the poems. Even the close discussions of syntax 
and imagery, chime and stress, balance and sequence, amplify the shaping vision. 

On the subject of the influence of Duns Scotus, Heuser agrees with Peters that 
“Hopkins was a Scotist before he was aware of it,” but argues, against Peters, 
that inscape is closer to Scotus’s species specialissima than to his haecceitas—that 
it was not individuating form” but “the fixed type between natural form and essen- 
tial idea” (p. 38). 

Heuser’s tendency to explain Hopkins in Hopkins’ own language—often intri- 
cate and involved—appears at its worst in his discussion of instress, which he avers 
“has been more readily defined than inscape” (p. 26). Consider the following : 

“In Parmenides the energy of the relation or feeling of the comparison is instress 
in the object, stem of stress between object and subject (mind)—ligature of being 
in the line pointing to unity within the object, copula of being in an imagined equal 
sign standing between object and subject” (p. 26). 

Eventually the reader is told that instress is “the shaping force or stemmed feel- 
ing, within creatures of nature and art” (p. 27), and the concept emerges diffusely 
as a corollary to the concept of inscape, as the stress or pressure of God’s grace 
and power felt in the inscape. Of the beginning of “The Windhover” Heuser writes, 
“‘T caught’ an inscape at full stress” (p. 52). Here, the stress is in the curve and 
height of the bird’s motion, itself an inscape; the instress is in Hopkins as he re- 
sponds to this sight, feeling through it the power of God’s creation. “Increasingly, 
Hopkins was drawn to acknowledge shapes of natural force as vessels of God’s 
finger” (p. 36). Heuser points out also that instress often lies deep in the uncon- 
scious, as feeling stored in the well of memory below the understanding, and that 
unconscious associations often produced mysterious relations between instresses : 
“an instress received externally could provoke a similar one from within” (p. 30). 
Hopkins was fascinated by the borderline area between the conscious and the un- 
conscious, and examined and recorded his own responses in his notebooks and 
journals in a manner at once religious, scientific, and aesthetic. As he was to learn 
from his contemplation of the wreck of the “Deutschland” and the heroic death of 
the five Franciscan nuns, the greatest stress of all, the universal stress, is the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, which must be “instressed, stressed” (stanza 5, line 7), 
that is, first received by inward faith and then re-enacted by outward imitation. 

For Heuser the special importance of the concepts of inscape and instress is that 
through them Hopkins was able to spiritualize sensation, and thus to restore it to 
favor and poetic usefulness. With his magnificent “Deutschland” ode, into which 
he compressed all that he had learned, his poetic silence came to an end. During 
the thirteen years that remained of his life he wrote the fifty or so poems by which 
we remember him (excluding the early poems and the fragments), poems of “in- 
scape at full stress,” while at the same time he attempted, with the help of Scotus, 
to develop his shaping vision into a system of metaphysics. Heuser traces skill- 
fully the progress of his thought on nature, the doctrine of self, free will, and what 
he called “pitch,” in the notes which Hopkins wrote in the interleaves of his 
Roothaan edition of the Exercitia Spiritualia. The notes were to be reworked into 
a formal commentary, which was never completed, although a rough draft (not 
extant) was copied out during his tertianship at Roehampton in 1882. This met 
with no encouragement at Stonyhurst in 1883, or at University College, Dublin, 
in 1884. Platonic and Scotist concepts were disapproved by his order; such sub- 
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tleties were first misquoted, then misunderstood, and Hopkins abandoned the at- 
tempt. The liberating influence of Scotus was broken, but he sought other outlets, 
scholastic and artistic, for his vision—literary and philosophical scholarship, 
Greek myth, and musical composition. 

His poetry, meanwhile, shows no failing in quality, no falling-off in feeling or 
expressiveness, although his disappointment changed its character. Whether other 
causes were also at work to produce his “intense melancholia” of 1884-85 cannot 
be ascertained. There is, of course, Hopkins’ temperament. And there is his feeling 
of exile in his teaching post in Ireland. But when one realizes that the rebuke which 
his commentary had met at the hands of his orthodox superiors amounted, for 
Hopkins, to a denial of the orthodoxy of his “sacramental intuition, whereby he 
had greeted Christ in the naturalistic ideal of inscape“ (p. 72), one begins to 
understand the spiritual desolation of “Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves” and the dark 
sonnets, in which Christ is absent. According to Heuser, Hopkins won his fight 
against despair by forced acts of patience and charity, by a purgation not of the 
senses but of the soul. The victory was recorded in his extended sonnet, “That 
Nature is a Heraclitean Fire and of the Comfort of the Resurrection,” where the 
conflict became a battle of the elements centering in the elemental fire of nature 
and where pagan belief in the mortal flux of nature is reversed by Christian faith 
in the resurrection of the body. 

Throughout his arduous career Hopkins was amazingly true to his own poetic 
voice. When it could not bespeak his vocation, he was silent. When he was re- 
buked, the voice was saddened. Heuser contrasts him with those other Victorian 
poets who temporized and compromised to win a public hearing, until their poetic 
voices ceased to be their own. 

Though scholastic in style and written somewhat too close to its subject, 
Heuser’s The Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley Hopkins yields valuable informa- 
tion about the poet’s mind and thought. More important, it reveals an understand- 
ing of the Jesuit atmosphere in which Hopkins lived and wrote which is all but un- 
attainable for the Protestant or secular reader. Even the minutest details of his 
vocation have a direct bearing on his work. But we must remark that just as 
Scotus’ subtlety exposed Hopkins to misunderstanding and neglect, so Heuser 
- may suffer from Hopkins’ subtlety, which he has emulated so assiduously. And, 
although it would be charitable to exonerate Heuser as posterity has exonerated 
Hopkins, we cannot forget that Heuser wears the critic’s responsibility to clarify, 
whereas Hopkins was a poet. 


CARLISLE Moore 
University of Oregon 


Perspective: A QuARTERLY OF LITERATURE AND THE Arts. Vol. XI, No. 3 (Au- 
tumn 1959). Samuel Beckett Issue. 119-196 p. 


Perspective, a little magazine which has appeared quarterly for eleven years and 
which just recently published an issue on “The Modern British Novelists” (Au- 
tumn 1958), now gives us six critical essays and a bibliography on Samuel Beckett. 
As Ruby Cohn, who also compiled the very valuable bibliography, tells us in her 
“Preliminary Observations,” this is, some thirty years after Beckett first began to 
publish, “the first critical review devoted entirely to Beckett’s work.” 
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Except for Jean-Jacques Mayoux’s outstanding article on Beckett’s theater, the 
essays are devoted to individual novels or some aspects of these novels. Two of the 
essays, by Hugh Kenner and Samuel I. Mintz, deal with Beckett’s “Cartesianism,” 
the latter more specifically with Geulincx. Both authors show the radical separa- 
tion of body and mind around which the poet’s metaphysical thinking circles. As 
long as body and mind are still working in unison, as they do at the beginning of 
the novel, Molloy, their interrelation is symbolized in the novel by the hero’s riding 
a bicycle, i.e., the mind has a confident relationship to the body. But during the 
novel, Molloy gives up the bicycle, and in the later novel, The Unnamable, there 
is no more bicycle, because “The Beckett trilogy takes stock of the Enlightenment 
and reduces to essential terms the three centuries during which those ambitious 
processes of which Descartes is the symbol and progenitor accomplished the 
dehumanization of man. It is plain why Godot does not come. The Cartesian 
Centaur was a 17th century dream, the fatal dream of being, knowing, and moving 
like a god. In the 20th century he and his machine are gone, and only a desperate 
élan remains: ‘I don’t know, I’ll never know, in the silence you don’t know, you 
must go on, I can’t go on, I’ll go on.’ ” 

This thesis is carried further by Professor Mintz, who discusses Beckett’s novel, 
Murphy, in the light of Geulincx’ pure intellect. Murphy‘s mind is “body tight” and 
therefore experiences its only delight in its own recesses. Mintz is convincing and 
particularly valuable because he shows how Beckett never “discusses” his meta- 
physical concerns, but always and completely incorporates and forms them in 
his art. 

Edith Kern writes an excellent article on the double author-hero figures in 
Molloy, and Mrs. Jacqueline Hoefer follows Watt, the hero of the novel by the 
same name, through his disturbing experiences at Mr. Knott’s house. What makes 
them disturbing is “Watt’s characteristic mode of thought,” which “explores the 
possibilities of a particular situation, not what has happened or what might happen, 
but what is logically possible.” 

In spite of the excellence of the individual articles and observations, this reviewer 
received the almost uncanny impression that, the more one reads in this volume, the 
more the figure of Beckett recedes from view—much as Godot recedes from 
Vladimir and Estragon. This may, of course, be due to Beckett’s disquieting circling 
around a core of nothingness; but it may also be due to the basic method of 
approach. Literary analysis, centering as it must upon a particular text, illuminates 
at its best an individual work, but, quite consciously, omits the author. And yet 
Beckett is not deeply enough engraved as a figure in our minds, not to need an 
overall evaluation. A living author should be carved out by contemporary critics 
to gain that stature which he is to retain in future times. Literary analysis is not 
an entirely sufficient tool for this sculptural work. Professor Mayoux’s article, 
which gives an overall view of Beckett’s dramatic work, points out, by contrast, 
what is lacking in the others. Nevertheless, the little volume is an invaluable guide 
to Beckett’s thought and creative intentions ; and it is to be hoped that a clarifica- 
tion of Beckett’s significance and scope might one day be given precisely by these 
authors who have devoted themselves so fully to the understanding of a difficult, 
intriguing, and very disturbing writer. 

LisELoTTE DrECKMANN 

Washington University 
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Dark Conceit: THE MAKING oF ALLEGorY. By Edwin Honig. Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1959. xiv, 210 p. 


“The search for symbolic meaning,” writes Edwin Honig, “is an essential part 
of the effort to name and renew a full awareness of reality in contemporary terms.” 
Yet criticism, somewhat inconsistently, has tended to ignore the mode of allegory, or 
else to approach it in terms of inherited bias. Thus Poe and Henry James rejected 
it because they were engaged in defending zesthetics against didactics—a defense we 
no longer have to make. Coleridge drew an invidious comparison between the 
allegorical and the symbolic; but today we may well be more interested in their 
dynamic interrelationship than in that question-begging dichotomy. We may well 
believe, with Professor Honig, that “allegory is part of the creative process, 
observable in all literature generally, where the formulation of vital beliefs seems 
essential to maximum expressiveness.” His succinct and thoughtful book performs 
a much-needed service by stimulating a reconsideration of this process as a whole 
and by demonstrating it through specific examples, chiefly from modern Anglo- 
American literature. The demonstration is calculated to throw particular light on 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter, Melville’s Confidence-Man, and Kafka’s Metamorphosis, though there are 
many illuminating side glances at other works. The more traditional aspects of the 
subject are rather telescopically treated, as the author would seem to admit by his 
passing reference to “the millennium between Alexander and Aquinas’—a millen- 
nium of 1550 years. 

By returning again and again to his carefully chosen handful of familiar illus- 
trations, he avoids the syncretic blurring and the schematic distortion that have 
bemused so many mythocritics. His structural analysis shows a pattern which, 
though it varies with the varying allegories, is inherently dialectical : “the unfolding 
of basic oppositions.” In showing how the comparable tropes reappear in different 
configurations, he treats the differences of style and genre with perceptive discrimi- 
nation. Perhaps he does not make sufficient allowance for changes in the intellectual 
climate; his parallel between the Elizabethan period and the American romantic 
movement is too sketchy and strained to be convincing. On the other hand, he is 


- most cogent when he is differentiating contemporary allegorists from their more 


orthodox predecessors : 

“Tt is as though the typical formula for the Christian hero, which Dante set up 
and Bunyan renewed, had been adapted by Kafka with all the old terms intact save 
the consolation of a supernatural grace. Kafka’s incomplete adaptations of the for- 
mula suggest those picture puzzles appearing in the old Sunday supplements 
under the caption, ‘What’s Wrong with this Picture?’ ” 

What has happened, in terms of the fourfold method, is that the old hierarchical 
world view has lost its topmost or anagogical level. “This sense of over-all pur- 
pose”—as Mr. Honig, using an uncharacteristic vulgarism, describes the anagoge— 
expresses itself thereafter in dissociated forms, notably in satire and pastoral. The 
argument is an interesting one to follow, interspersed as it is with suggestive appli- 
cations. Given this body of material, of course, readers are bound to disagree with 
certain interpretations. Given those conditions which Hawthorne expressly laid 
down, it is hard to see how “Rappaccini’s Daughter” could have ended in redemp- 
tion by love, had the lover not demurred and the neighbor not intervened. If the 
garden of sexual enticement stands for nature, then nature is tainted and a source 
of corruption. The situation, however, still exemplifies what Mr. Honig aptly calls 
“the allegorical waver.” 
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There are a few erroneous references, possibly misleading enough to be cor- 
rected in the future edition the volume deserves. Plato and Aristotle did not both 
hold that a work of art was “an independent organic structure” (p. 7). Aristotle 
did ; but in opposition to Plato, who had stressed the dependence of imitation in the 
tenth book of his Republic. Prometheus cannot be said to overthrow Zeus, unless 
Shelley be taken as our authority for the classical myth (p. 35). Omoo is not a 
south sea island like Typee; he is a Tahitian beachcomber (p. 138). The slip, 
trompe d’ocil for trompe-l’awil, is not serious (p. 125); but Mr. Honig seems to 
think that it means a pictorial puzzle in the manner of Tchelitchew’s Cache-cache: 
whereas it actually designates an illusionistic technique for making a picture seem 
literally real; and that misunderstanding is symptomatic of an unwillingness to 
understand the polarity between symbolism and realism. 

One sympathizes with Mr. Honig’s desire to claim a broader base for his sub- 
ject beyond the constraining personifications of “prescriptive allegory”; and he, 
in turn, makes an exception of “programmatic realism”—which seems to include 
most realistic fiction, as historically defined. His awful example is Zola, who is 
condemned for the inept theorizing of Le Roman expérimental. If Mr. Honig had 
turned from Zola’s theory to his practice, he would have discerned that Les Rougon- 
Macquart abounds in symbolic devices, and he might have explicitly realized what 
is implicit in his valuable study: that every work of art is compounded of both 
abstraction and representation, though the proportions may drastically shift. 


H. L. 


TuE VAtots Tapestries. By Frances A. Yates. London: Warburg Institute, 1959. 
xx, 150 p., plates. (Studies of the Warburg Institute, No. 23.) 


This is a most fascinating book, so exciting and moving to read that, guite un- 
fairly, one feels a certain resistance to accepting the historical truth of Miss Yates’s 
interpretation of the Valois Tapestries—unfairly, because her book is very fully 
documented, and she has throughout tried most carefully to distinguish between 
what is fact and what is conjecture, and between different degrees of probability 
in her conjectures. 

I do not always find it possible to agree with her estimates of probability ; for 
example, it does not seem to me that she has “proved” that Lucas de Heere was 
the designer of the tapestries, though he is certainly a very strong candidate. But 
there is no doubt that in its main lines her interpretation is sound. The poetic 
quality of this interpretation is very good, but not too good to be true. Its general 
truth, as Miss Yates herself suggests in her Introduction, hinges on the three 
hitherto mysterious figures in the foreground of one of the eight tapestries, that 
known as the “Journey.” There can now be no doubt that the foremost figure of 
the three is a portrait of Louis of Nassau, who was the beloved younger brother 
of William the Silent and was killed, fighting the Spaniards, in 1574. Since all the 
other tapestries depict French court festivities and contain foreground portraits 
of the French royal family as it was around 1582, this portrait of a young Bur- 
gundian nobleman, killed eight years or so earlier, obviously needs some explain- 
ing. The explanation provided by Miss Yates makes this odd fact, which she has 
discovered, fit neatly into the center of the whole jigsaw puzzle of the other 
tapestries. 
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The main thesis of the book is that these tapestries were designed by a Flemish 
artist employed by William the Silent, who intended them to be a “plea to Cather- 
ine de’ Medici and Henri III to support Anjou’s venture in the Netherlands,” i.e., 
the establishment by William of Francois d’Anjou, younger brother of Henri III, 
as duke of Brabant in 1582, a venture which ended disastrously at Antwerp in 
January 1585 with the “furie francaise.” The plea was expressed by recalling 
earlier French court festivals and the historical events bound up with them. 

This interpretation of the tapestries explains several very odd facts that have 
hitherto baffled modern scholars. It can be demonstrated that the foreground 
portraits of the French royal family and their in-laws depict them as they were 
in the early 1580s, whereas at least two of the festivals before which they stand 
have been certainly identified as belonging to a much earlier period: the “magnifi- 
cences” at the Bayonne interview in 1565 between Catherine and her daughter, 
the Queen of Spain, and the reception at the Tuileries of the ambassadors from 
Poland in 1573, when they came to offer Henri the crown of their country. This 
curious discrepancy in time between foreground and background in two of the 
tapestries was made more striking by the recent discovery of six drawings, prob- 
ably by Antoine Caron. These depict festivals of the reign of Charles [IX (who died 
in 1574), including the two just mentioned, and were evidently used as a basis 
by the designer of the tapestries, who, however, altered them in various significant 
ways. Hitherto the difference in time between the portraits and the festivals has 
been explained as due to ignorance or carelessness. Miss Yates’s theory includes 
the far more probable explanation that the chronological discrepancy is deliberate ; 
the foreground figures are being reminded, in the 1580s, of a tradition of religious 
and foreign policy, reflected in these earlier festivals, and are being asked to 
continue it. 

This tradition of policy was, as regards religion, one of conciliation between 
Catholics and Huguenots and, as regards foreign affairs, one of opposition to 
Spain, including opposition to Philip II’s attempts to retain sovereignty over the 
Netherlands. This line of policy was persistently followed by Catherine, though 
interrupted by the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572, and later by Anjou’s 
atrocious folly at Antwerp; she used court festivals as symbolic expressions of it, 
as propaganda for it, and perhaps as a magical means of making it succesful. The 
second part of Miss Yates’s book consists of an analysis of these festivals from this 
point of view; it is a most illuminating contribution to the understanding both of 
the politico-religious meanings of sixteenth-century pageantry in general and of 
the evolution of French court festivals under the Valois. Among these festivals 
she includes the state journey of Henri in 1573 to his new kingdom of Poland, 
on which he was accompanied by most of his family, except Charles IX, as far 
as Blamont, a town in Lorraine. 

This brings us back to the crucial “Journey” tapestry, which, Miss Yates sug- 
gests, represents this journey to Blamont—a strange transformation of the Caron 
drawing on which it is based, where we see Charles IX setting off on a hunting 
expedition from the Chateau of Anet. At Blamont there was a secret interview 
between Louis of Nassau and Catherine and Henri, at which the latter renewed 
the promises, made before the Massacre, of giving help to the revolt of the Nether- 
lands against Spain. And Louis did in fact receive large quantities of gold, with 
which he raised German mercenaries for his unsuccessful liberating invasion of 
the Netherlands, in which he, his younger brother Henry, and Count Christopher 
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of the Palatinate lost their lives. It is certainly Louis, and with him probably his 
two companions in death, who stand in the foreground of this tapestry. Who could 
have had this tapestry made eight or so years later, and for what purpose? There 
is only one possible answer: William, in order to recall to Catherine and Henri 
the help once given, and to beg them to give it again in the same cause, so that his 
brothers should not have died in vain. This is the solid foundation which strength- 
ens the whole structure of the book. 

I have given only a bare outline of this very rich study, which, in the course 
of discovering the origin and meaning of these tapestries, treats of many and 
various aspects of later sixteenth-century life, thought and art: the beginnings of 
religious tolerance, the genesis of the ballet de cour, costume manuals, the life and 
work of Lucas de Heere, the curious collection of politique Protestants and Catho- 
lics gathered round Frangois d’Anjou, and, above all, the history and meaning of 
French court festivals. It is a book which every scholar interested in this period 
should read. It is also a book that will be enjoyed by anyone of reasonable intelli- 
gence and sensitivity. 

I have only one serious criticism to make. The footnotes are at the back of the 
book, and not where they should be, at the bottom of the page. This is a practice 
which must be stamped out. 

D. P. WALKER 
London. 


DER BESTRAFTE BRUDERMORD: SHAKESPEARES HAMLET AUF DER WANDERBUHNE 
pes 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Reinhold Freudenstein. Hamburg: Cram de Gruy- 
ter and Co., 1958. 130 p. 


Of all the plays in the repertoire of the wandering English players in Germany 
in the seventeenth century, the most discussed has been Der bestrafte Brudermordt 
oder Prinz Hamlet auss Dainnemark. That the play is related to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet is too obvious to be denied. Four investigators in the last hundred years 
have maintained that the German tragedy was dependent solely upon Quarto! of 
1603, four others that it is dependent on both Quarto! and Quarto? of 1604, but 
there are portions of the German tragedy that bear no relation to either Q! or 
Q?. To account for this fact, the theory has been advanced that the real source 
of the German version was a pre-Hamlet, written by Kyd or by Shakespeare, 
never published but preserved in manuscript or memory by wandering players, 
and that this suppositional play, referred to as the “Ur-Hamlet,” was the sole or 
part source of the German play. 

This is an attractive theory which has appealed to twenty-six investigators, 
nineteen of whom regard the “Ur-Hamlet” as the sole source of the German 
version and seven of whom regard the “Ur-Hamlet” as a part source. Roughly 
there have been twenty-six believers in the “Ur-Hamlet” theory against seven 
skeptics. Particularly since the time of Marshall Blakemore Evans, 1902, the 
believers in the “Ur-Hamlet” have dominated the field, and there has been no 
thorough sifting of the evidence since that time. 

For a well-grounded opinion in this controversy, we must have a scene-by- 
scene comparison of the German play with its predecessors, as far as that is 
possible, and that is just what Freudenstein offers us. Der bestrafte Brudermord 
is made up of five acts with a total of forty scenes. Of these, twenty-seven scenes 
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are dependent on Q!, six on Q2, and thirteen are credited to the author of Der 
bestrafte Brudermord, making forty-six in all. This seems to be mathematically 
erroneous, but the explanation is that certain scenes fall into more than one 
category. It is further demonstrable from the textual evidence that a first version 
of Der bestrafte Brudermord was based solely on Q! and the version now extant 
is the result of a rewriting after access to Q? The thirteen scenes of the third 
category, those having no counterparts in Q1! and Q2, are the problem. Their 
origin is outside of Q1 and Q?, but what is the origin? 

It should be said in the first place that, if the predecessor is some kind of 
“Ur-Hamlet,” then that predecessor must have been a rather crude play, and 
further that Freudenstein approaches his tragedy with more respect than most 
of the earlier critics, who have regarded the German tragedy as a clumsy vulgar- 
ization of a great tragedy at the hands of an unappreciative bungler. 

To be sure, Shakespeare’s Hamlet is poetic and Der bestrafte Brudermord is 
not. The latter is a work on a lower plane, but it has rules of form of its own. 
First and foremost is the demand that the spectator must be left in doubt re- 
garding nothing. He must know whether or not Hamlet is mad, he must know 
“what happens in Hamlet.” Many of the foreign elements, i.e., the non-Shake- 
spearian elements, in the German tragedy serve this end. 

It is with a certain regret that I turn away from the doctrine of my former 
teacher, Marshall Blakemore Evans, but Freudenstein’s re-examination is above 
all thorough. He has left no pebble unturned. I shall remain a proselyte unless 
the unlikely future discovery of some “Ur-Hamlet” provides improbable verbal 
evidence of my error. 

The chief conclusion then is that the Hamlet Quarto! and Quarto 2, 1603 and 
1604, are the sole English sources of the German tragedy. There are also some 
other interesting marginal conclusions. It is not known what company introduced 
the play in Germany, nor what companies had it in their repertoire. It was not 
written down before 1603. It was revised not earlier than 1604 and probably not 
played before 1610. Attempts have been made to show that it was played in Danzig 
and in Frankfurt. The evidence is weak. A production in Dresden, 1626, alone 
can be definitely proved. There is no evidence as to authorship. One fact alone 
is clear—-the author belonged to the world of comedians. He possessed a good 
working knowledge of both English and German, but which language was his 
mother tongue is also not evident. 

LAWRENCE M. PRICE 

University of California 


L‘AVENTURE INTELLECTUELLE DU XXE siécLE. PANORAMA DES LITTERATURES EU- 
ROPEENNES 1900-1959. By R. M. Albérés. Paris: Albin Michel, 1959. 444 p. 


The relation of title to subtitle, intellectual adventure to survey of literature, 
defines most aptly the tenor of this unique book. Neither the scholarly panorama, 
with the intricacies of relationships, nor the bold summing up of the century, 
metaphorically seen to grow from birth to maturity, are viewed independently ; 
the book is a whole into which parts are fitted, all related to the author’s own 
view of his times. And from this twofold aim stem the values and also the weak- 
nesses of the undertaking. So closely related are values and weaknesses that 
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praise and censure, agreement and rejection, play in the mind of the reader a 
fascinating game while he reads breathlessly on. 

L’ Aventure intellectuelle du XX siécle is a new edition, “revue et augmentée,” 
of the same title published in 1950, and, although it might be invidious to evaluate 
by comparison, comparison seems unavoidable for an estimate of the growth of 
the book. The author, of course, has learned a great deal in nine years, and con- 
stant revision of the text improves not only the phrasing but also the view of a 
past imperfectly known since it is so close to the present. Much more important 
is the fact that the subject itself is tugging at the author and nine years of the 
century prod him to add an almost entirely new fourth part. That the title and 
subtitle fit nonetheless is either the result of good luck or a reassertion of the 
possibilities of prophecy. And yet the years to come may prove either too taxing 
for anybody or, in the worst case, the contradiction and nullification of Albérés’ 
work. In short, the problem this book raises is the central one of the very possibil- 
ity of such a study. It exists, therefore it is possible. It is, a priori, impossible, 
therefore this attempt is but an imperfect beginning. Faced with the dilemma, we 
can only be thankful to Albérés for having tried and having written a book of 
extraordinary liveliness. 

Examples of corrections and additions may illustrate the difficulties of the 
work: Dylan Thomas was not mentioned in the 1950 text, but is included in the 
new edition: Here, undoubtedly, the author has had to bow to a sudden reputa- 
tion and accept its disruption of what had been a complete text. In the same way, 
the name of Juan Ramon Jiménez did not appear in the first, but appears several 
times in the second edition. In this case, the author changed his book to accom- 
modate it to a reality which he had failed to see in 1950—although it was well 
known. Unfortunately, this hasty correction still remains erroneous in its under- 
standing of Spanish poetry, when he decides that, “Méme Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
purement symboliste a l’origine, était passé dans ces Sonnets spirituels (1914- 
1915) par une exigence valérienne” (p. 152). And here lies the main weakness 
of the book; no writer can be seen in the perspective of his tradition when the 
pattern is one of a fictionalized account of contemporary forces. Consequently, 
W. B. Yeats and Miguel de Unamuno become only components of their moment 
in Europe and cease to exist as part of their history in their countries. This short- 
coming, unavoidable perhaps, does not enter Albérés’ discussion of the French and 
is less visible in his understanding of Italian and German literatures than of 
English and Spanish—facts that may lead us to believe that a deeper acquaintance 
with the other traditions might have produced or may still bring an equally 
complete understanding. 

Before discussing the scope and structure of L’Aventure intellectuelle du XX¢ 
siécle, one more example of a change from 1950 to 1959 may serve to present its 
tone. In the earlier edition, the second part begins: 

“Le ler aottt 1914, du standard des lignes internationales de Berlin, une 
téléphoniste allemande appelait ses collégues de Paris, pour dire que dans quelques 
instants la ligne allait étre coupée. La voix lointaine, avec son accent, répéta: 
‘Adieu, Paris...’ Puis ce fut le silence.” 

The second part of the second edition, now entitled “Les Fiévres et l’inquié- 
tude,” makes only a slight change in this paragraph, “ses collégues de Paris” 
becomes “sa collégue de Paris, ma mére” (p. 117). The personal touch, fact or 
fiction, is welcome, and here, as elsewhere, gives the book its particular attraction. 

The center of the book is also a Parisian switchboard of literary strife. Around 
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the life of letters and thought in Paris, the author has contrived to arrange the 
thought of Germany, England, Spain, Italy, and occasionally “d’autres littératures 
romances, scandinaves ou slaves, sans oublier la Hongrie” (p. 10), leaving out 
almost entirely the literatures of the United States and of the Soviet Union. The 
author’s purpose is to write a “biographie romancée de la conscience européenne. 
C’est a dire que je désire la voir [i.e., cette étude] aboutir 4 une thése et 4 une 
interprétation du XXe siécle” (p. 11). 

L’ Aventure intellectuelle du XX siécle is also striking because of Albérés’ tal- 
ent for the concise, almost epigrammatic definition. The beginning of the century 
is evoked in a sentence: “Tout ce qui était réel, cessa d’étre rationnel” (p. 16). 
From this moment of anti-intellectualism we proceed into a many-sided view 
of a complex past. We reconstruct the beginnings of Fascism and Nazism (p. 78, 
for instance) and we sorrowfully concur again in the assertion: “La poésie avait 
déja depuis longtemps pour fonction de séparer le poéte des autres hommes” (p. 
79). What was true, however, for a moment, may not hold later, and the author’s 
undue stress on fiction and on the ideological essay may well be responsible for his 
missing the new importance poets have had in a reassertion of faith—W. H. Auden, 
for instance. 

The book progresses through the century, becoming more vivid as it draws 
nearer its end. From the philosophical literature of the first years, this history of 
ideas takes us through the many routes of escape—‘le réve artisanal, la culture 
de l’action”—to reach finally the moment in which “une génération fait appel a 
un réalisme hautain et honnéte, apparemment détaché, cruel, sans complaisance, 
sans pittoresque” (p. 387). This generation’s only ambition is “d’enregistrer l’état 
actuel de l’homme.” 

Comparative studies have usually been based on the undeniable differences 
among the several cultures of Europe. Their unity has seemed at times to scholars 
either nonexistent or, if proved, a deterrent to comparative studies, Albérés has 
seen the opposite possibility ; precisely because of the unity he postulates, there is 
need of a study of the total. His work, with imperfections and all, proves the 
necessity of comparative work in this direction. And one step further even—no 
comparative study is possible unless we postulate some kind of unity in culture, 
or in Western culture at least. If only differences were to be stressed, each country 
would have to be left in its own shell, bristling with enmity, untouched by the 
stranger. In books such as this one is perhaps to be found the antidote for the 
worship of national borders—a disease of romantic origin and pernicious effects. 

On the basis of this unity, Albérés proceeds to organize a book into which he 
has poured years of reading and meditation on our times. He divides the span of 
our century into four parts: La Querelle anti-intellectualiste (1900-1914), Les 
Fiévres et l’inquiétude (1914-1932), Le Déchirement et l’action (1932-1942), 
De l’engagement a la désinvolture et a l’apreté (1942-1959). A most helpful 
chronological table of publications since 1880 is appended. One of the main changes 
in this long period, as seen by the author, is that “Les écrivains de 1900 s’achar- 
naient 4 montrer que le monde est un mystére imperméable a la raison, les écrivains 
de 1940 croient a cette absurdité et en souffrent” (p. 232). The book is haunted 
by Unamuno’s “sentiment tragique de la vie” (p. 304 and passim), and yet, at 
times, it seems that the depth of our suffering, our slow annihilation without 
reason or purpose, is yet to be stated. 


BERNARD GICOVATE 
Tulane University 
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PIRANDELLO AND THE FRENCH THEATER. By Thomas Bishop. New York: New 
York University Press, 1960. xxii, 170 p. 


Since 1922, when a French version of I/ piacere dell’onesta was performed in 
Paris, few foreign playwrights (indeed, few natives) have enjoyed greater popular 
success in France than Luigi Pirandello. Mr. Bishop’s book is an examination of 
the causes for this success and of the subsequent direct and indirect influence 
which Pirandello’s work exerted on the French theater. ; 

In essence, Mr. Bishop’s thesis is that certain Pirandellian themes—pessimism, 
the relativity of truth, the multiplicity of personality, and the opposition between 
art and life—proved vital, timely, and irresistibly attractive to a great number of 
French dramatists who, in turn, made them “naturalized” fixtures of the French 
stage. The material of the book falls into two divisions: a lucid exposition of 
Pirandello’s themes as they are found in his plays and a discussion, in roughly 
chronological order, of French plays in which the same or similar themes appear. 
In the latter section, Mr. Bishop makes excellent use of testimonials from French 
playwrights who acknowledge a Pirandellian influence in their work. And he 
has also extracted representative samplings from an extensive list of critical 
materials to point out a far greater influence than most authors are willing to 
recognize. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Bishop’s subject matter requires, if documen- 
tation is to be thorough and reasoning clear, the discussion of so many plays in 
such a small book. Some ninety French plays are listed as “discussed.” Many of 
these plays, as well as sixteen by Pirandello, must perforce be summarized in 
the text before any comparison can be undertaken. The reader risks being over- 
whelmed and confused by the welter of parallel plots. 

Despite such objections, the book succeeds admirably in what it attempts to 
do. It does, however, raise a question on the fringe of the subject. Why is Piran- 
dello often considered, as he is here, a sort of philosophical genius from whom 
influences flow? The striking fact is that, taken singly or in conjunction, none of 
his themes are particularly original. One has only to think of Ibsen, of Calderén’s 
La vida es sueio, of Alarcén’s La verdad sospechosa, of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, or of Diderot’s Paradoxe sur le comédien to find previous use of 
“Pirandellian” themes. Wherein, then, lies Pirandello’s particular genius? Why 
is he alone credited with so great an influence? 

One explanation is suggested by Louis Jouvet’s remark that, among play- 
wrights, Pirandello seemed to him “le plus acteur.” For it must be remembered 
that in the years following World War I the French theater was undergoing a 
major technical change. Jacques Copeau, at the Vieux-Colombier, had for some 
years made his acting students perform on a bare stage so they would be forced 
to rely on their own special art. Declamation and gesturing were giving way to 
modern acting. The first Paris performance of Pirandello was given by Charles 
Dullin, an ex-member of the Copeau group. The second, the triumphantly success- 
ful Sia Personnages en quéte d'auteur, was produced by the Stanislavsky-trained 
Russian exile, Georges Pitoéff. Dullin and Pitoéff, in fact, produced, directed, and 
acted in seven of the eight Pirandello plays given in Paris between 1922 and 1926. 
It would seem possible, at least, that Pirandello was literally forced upon France 
because he presented a challenge to actors! And it is certain that French play- 
wrights were also searching for that elusive key to their art, the key which can 
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be found in acting. Pirandello, then, might be considered successful and influen- 
tial because he united his themes with a profound genius for theater. 


WILLIAM WALLACE 
The College of Idaho 


Witiam Hazuitt’s “Lire oF NApoLeoN BuoNAparte”: Its Sources AND 
Cuaracteristics. By Robert E. Robinson. Geneva: Droz; Paris: Minard, 
1959. 108 p. 


In this close textual study Professor Robinson expands and corrects Howe’s 
“Note on Sources” of Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, which was pub- 
lished in 1828 and 1830. The study is severe. Robinson discusses Hazlitt in twenty- 
four tight pages and relegates his extensive documentation to four appendices: 
Appendix A, passages for which sources were not found; Appendix B, passages 
derived from identified sources, e.g., Antommarchi, Fain, Scott, Southey; Ap- 
pendix C, Hazlitt’s interpoiations; and Appendix D, the interpolations showing 
his guiding convictions of history. In his analysis of the sources Robinson indi- 
cates whether Hazlitt translated, summarized, or deviated from particular pas- 
sages, and accounts for all but 54 of the 1,049 pages of the biography. Hazlitt’s 
work, which is undistinguished as either literature or history, is so amazingly 
plagiaristic that the style actually varies depending upon the source. It also re- 
flects Hazlitt’s obsessive (and erroneous) beliefs about the French and English 
peoples and their foreign policies, the Ancien Régime, and Napoleon himself. 

Hazlitt’s Life is one of the poorest biographies ever penned by a respectable 
figure in English letters. This judgment raises the question as to whether it de- 
served Robinson’s study. Robinson is exhaustively correct in method and data, 
and his work is something of a classic in source studies. But one might wish that 
he had spent his fine critical abilities on a more substantial book. 


GeorcE Ross RInGe 
Georgia State College 


StupiEs IN Mopern Stavic Poetry, I. By Zbigniew Folejewski. Uppsala: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1955. 64 p. (Publications de I’Institut Slave 
d’Upsal, No. XI.) 


This excellent little book is a collection of four essays. The first is a study of 
Esenin and Mayakovsky “as antipodes in Russian post-revolutionary literature” ; 
the other three are devoted to Polish subjects. One, the longest piece in the book, 
is a compassionate and thorough study of the varied poetic fortunes of Poland’s 
“proletarian” poet, Wtadvstaw Broniewski. The last two essays are historical 
surveys of Polish poetry during World War II and the decade following it. A 
promised second volume is to contain studies of Czech and Ukrainian poetry. 

The essay on Broniewski, in my opinion the best in the volume, might well be 
read as a cautionary tale by writers with Marxist sympathies in other countries. 
It charts a course which has been followed by a number of other writers. Bron- 
iewski made his reputation between the wars as a highly gifted, revolutionary, 
proletarian poet with a marked strain of romantic, personal lyricism running 
through his work. But the irony of history would have it that this poet was to see 
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his comrades in arms liquidated in the Soviet Union and was to find himself 
languishing in a Soviet prison after the Nazi-Communist partition of Poland in 
1939. During his incarceration, he was to write “A Conversation with History” 
in which he was to accuse history of a piece of “tactlessness” in allowing a revolu- 
tionary poet “to rot in a Soviet prison.” Freed through the efforts of the Polish 
government in exile after the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union, Broniewski 
joined the Free Polish army. At the end of the war, increasing nostalgia for his 
homeland caused him to return to Poland. Here, despite attempts to preserve 
his creative independence, he eventually found himself composing odes to Stalin. 
It is indeed a typical tale of our time—one which Professor Folejewski has re- 
lated with moderation and great sensitivity. 

The study of Esinen and Mayakovsky is somewhat less successful. In his at- 
tempt to demonstrate that they “represent two poetic worlds, two opposite poles 
in the post-revolutionary reality” and that, nonetheless, the Soviet revolution 
brought them both to the same end (in suicide), the author has tended to over- 
draw his characterizations (particularly that of Mayakovsky). Excessive brevity 
of exposition! and attempts, here and there, at critical analysis and broader com- 
parative statements (cf. the inadequate comparison of Russian imaginism and 
Western imagism, p. 15) only complicate the picture. To depict Mayakovsky 
almost exclusively as a yea-sayer to the revolution who considered himself “a 
marcher in the front ranks” is to ignore the hyperbolic personal lyricism and 
egocentrism actually present in his poetry, as well as to overlook the sharply 
satirical parts of his work—in which he lampooned government by committee, 
bureaucracy, and Soviet reality. Finally, if one is to discuss Mayakovsky from 
the point of view of the suicidal termination of his life, one should not pass over 
in silence the suicide motif which some scholars see running through all his work 
(e.g., R. Jakobson, in an essay cited by the author?). 

The review of “Polish Poetry during the Last War” attempts to give an his- 
torical and critical account of poetic writing both in exile and in the Polish under- 
ground. It is well to be reminded that the literary works written during the 
war (and those written after it) belong to one literature—whether they were 
composed in Poland or abroad. Even during times of the severest censorship, 
there was at least some interaction between the two literary currents. The essay 





1 The following quotations concerning Mayakovsky’s art, culled from pp. 16-21, 
will serve as a case in point. “ ... his innovations were not excessive, and he 
did not seem to nourish any real hatred against the existing language.” “He un- 
doubtedly was a most ingenious innovator, but he did not penetrate into the mys- 
teries of language so often as the symbolists, nor, indeed, so deeply as Sergei 
Esenin had occasionally succeeded in doing.” “ .. . he was against all traditional 
poetic devices . . . often remained artificial and difficult precisely because of his 
daring attempts to ‘modernize’ poetry.” “...his predilection for dynamic, irregu- 
lar rhymes, free rhymes, ‘depoetized’ vocabulary and syntax.” “ ... [his] poetry 
remains a good poetic expression of collective revolutionary and post-revolutionary 
problems and sentiments . . .” Faced by such semicontradictory statements, the 
reader can only get a hazy idea of Mayakovsky’s contribution to Russian poetry. 

2 “Die ureigene Verschmolzenheit der Dichtung Majakovskijs mit dem Thema 
der Revolution wurde mehrmals hervorgehoben. Unbemerkt blieb aber eine andere 
Unzertrennbarkeit der Motive in seinem Schaffen: die Revolution und der Unter- 
gang des Dichters. Der Dichter ist ein Siithnopfer fiir die kommende wahrhaftige 
6kumenische Auferstehung ...” “Von einer Generation, die ihre Dichter vergeudet 
hat,” Slavische Rundschau, 1930, pp. 485-486. 
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is, on the whole, successful, although again the author has often been all too 
brief. Mere thematic listings of poetic titles (pp. 49-50) will be of little use to 
the reader who does not already know the field. 

This reviewer would question only two judgments. On p. 48 were are told 
that “In the poetry of Maria Pawlikowska in particular, the war was mostly an 
accompaniment to her own poetic melodies.” As a matter of fact, Pawlikowska 
reacted violently to the horrors of the war and returned again and again to the 
theme of war. We see this in her long prose cycle, “Poetic Sketchbook” (originally 
published between 1940 and 1943), in which she said, “I speak to the earth and 
every creature about war themes. That brings me relief.” We see it also in a 
poetic cycle, her “Rubiayats of War.’ In addition to her preoccupation with the 
war, Pawlikowska also dwelt on a byproduct of war—the abnormal living condi- 
tions in the emigration; witness her bitterly sarcastic quatrains on the theme of 
the irrational wave of antifeminism which swept through émigré circles. Nor 
can I agree that Julian Tuwim’s epic poem, Polish Flowers, is a “strange mosaic” 
or that it should be “very difficult to communicate the effect of the whole” (p. 52). 
Tuwim‘s epic is a highly successful modernization of the Byronic poem. Its appar- 
ent fragmentariness is only a superficial device, intentionally cultivated by the 
author. There are other structural devices (e.g., toying with the plot, the personae 
of the author, the tone of reminiscence, certain repetitive metaphors) which unite 
the seemingly disparate parts into a symmetrical whole. It is by far the most 
significant single poetic work in modern Polish literature. 

The last essay in the book, “Poetry in Postwar Poland,” is far too short 
(eight pages) to do justice to the numerous problems it discusses. The actual 
process (and the accompanying discussions and polemics) by which Polish litera- 
ture was subjugated and refashioned in the Soviet model, the role played by 
Mayakovsky (and indeed by the whole of Soviet literature), the problem of the 
“proper” utilization of the national literary tradition in a Marxist society, the 
various devices by which certain Polish poets and writers evaded their “social 
command” and preserved their artistic integrity—all these and other problems 
mentioned only in passing in this brief essay, still await detailed investigation. It 
is to be hoped that the author will some day have the opportunity to turn to 
them. No one is more qualified for the task than he. 


Lawrence L, THOMAS 
University of California, Berkeley 


La FoNcTION DES ELEMENTS DIALECTAUX DANS LES CEUVRES LITTERAIRES. By 
Zbigniew Foleiewski. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1949. 122 p. 
(Publications de I’Institut Slave d’Upsal, No. 1.) 


This work is actually—as its subtitle, “Recherches stylistiques fondées sur la 
prose de W. Orkan,” indicates—a study of the relationship of dialect elements to 





3 In the opinion of one Polish critic and poet, Julian Przybo$, this preoccupa- 
tion with the war all but ruined Pawlikowska’s art. Comparing her “Poetic Sketch- 
book” to a prewar publication of the same name, he exclaims, “But how sadly in- 
ept is this new Sketchbook! Like Baudelaire’s albatross—caught by the sailors, 
clumsy and laughable on the deck of the ship—Pawlikowski’s bird of poetry and 
charm, grounded, burdened with the sorrow of war, makes a sad impression.” Linia 
i gwar (Cracow, 1959), II, 124-125. 
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the literary language in Orkan’s belletristic prose (cf. also p. 33). The initial 
“Remarques méthodiques” and the “Quelaues exemples comparatifs,” restricted 
to a few Czech, Polish, and Russian writers near the end of the volume are quite 
limited in scope. 

Wiladystaw Orkan (W. Smreczynski, 1876-1930) is now known largely for his 
realistic novels depicting the life of the peasantry in the Podhale region of Poland 
(the region in which he was born). Dr. Folejewski divides Orkan’s ‘novelistic 
work into three periods (pp. 32-33), and then proceeds to a detailed stylistic analy- 
sis of his use of dialect elements in each of the novels. He convincingly demon- 
strates a gradual progression in Orkan’s use of dialect and the gradual fusion of 
dialect with the literary language. In his early works Orkan utilized dialect in 
the conventional manner—to characterize personages through dialogue. Narrative 
and descriptive passages were predominantly written in the literary language. In 
this period, Orkan differed from the “normal” novelist only in the fact that he was 
reproducing genuine dialect, and not a stylized, literary, form of it. Progressive 
amalgamation of the two linguistic systems—brought about through the penetra- 
tion of dialect elements into the descriptive and narrative passages and the simul- 
taneous suppression of the more striking dialectisms in dialogue—eventually led to 
their organic fusion in Orkan’s mature novels. It should also be noted that, as 
Folejewski has pointed out (p. 56, note; p. 87), dialogue plays a lesser role in 
the later works (80 per cent in an early novel as compared to 25 per cent in a 
mature novel). 

This book is an excellent study of a case history and, at the same time, a master- 
ful combination of literary and linguistic scholarship in an area which has been 
assigned, all too often, to a no man’s land between literary criticism and linguistics. 
The only objection that might be brought against it is its division of Orkan’s work 
into three periods, which leads to overly minute qualifications, limitations, and 
exceptions (e.g., the novel W rostokach is assigned to the second period on the 
basis of its more mature art, even though it was written contemporaneously with 
the early novels). The reader might take these distinctions to be subtleties of 
the development, though they are in reality subtleties of the method. 


LAWRENCE L. THOMAS 
University of California, Berkeley 
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